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THE NEW INSCRIPTION OF THE SALAMINIOI. 


A most lucky find of the Agora excavations in 1936 was an 
undamaged stele containing the record of an arbitration of the 
Attic year 363/2 B.C. between the two branches of the yévos of 
the Salaminioi, oi érra and oi Sovviov, and an 
enumeration of the cults practiced by this genos. The inscrip- 
tion was published with a very full and learned commentary by 
Professor Ferguson in the last report on the Agora excavations.* 
The editor has well brought out the point, proved by the name 
of the genos, that it is not a real gens, held by bonds of kinship, 
and also the interesting fact that it was split up into two halves. 
The reason of this splitting up was, apparently, that a large part 
of the genos was concentrated at Sounion while the other mem- 
bers were dispersed over seven phylai. The compact mass of 
the genos living at Sounion may have tried to reserve the sacri- 
fices and other privileges for itself; against this tendency the 
dispersed members organized themselves as an opposition party. 
The litigation was ended for the moment by the arbitration in 
question, but finally each of the two halves became a separate 
genos, as a second inscription from about 250 B.C. proves. The 
Salaminioi were in reality a cult association which posed as a 
genos, one of the kind which Solon equalized with the gentes.? 


*W. S. Ferguson, “The Salaminioi of Heptaphylai and Sounion,” 
Hesperia, VII (1938), p. 1. 

*This is the purpose of the anonymous law that the phrateres are 
obliged to receive the orgeones, viz. the cult associations, as well as the 
duoyddakras, ods Kadovuev, Philochoros in Harpokration, s. v. 
épyedves, etc. The law cannot belong to Kleisthenes, as says G. Busolt, 
Griech. Staatskunde*, p. 252, for this is at variance with the statement 
of Aristoteles, pol. Ath., 21, that he allowed every one to retain the 
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The editor discusses at length the connection of the genos of 
the Salaminioi with the conquest of the island of Salamis by the 
Athenians, but it seems to be possible to advance this interesting 
problem further. Of course the old decree concerning Salamis 
by the Athenian people * comes into one’s mind. It is badly 
mutilated and has been much discussed; Professor Wilhelm 
proved long ago that the preserved sentences do not refer to the 
Athenian klerouchs in Salamis but to the old inhabitants who 
were allowed to remain in the island, subject to Athens.* The 
important point is that Athenian klerouchs were settled in 
Salamis, one of whom was Timodemos in whose honour Pindar 
composed the second Nemean ode.° I shall not enter into a pro- 
tracted discussion of the struggle of Athens for the possession 
ot Salamis; on the whole Professor Beloch treated it correctly,® 
according to my opinion. I wish only to stress that the struggle 
was a long one with several vicissitudes. It was ended by the 
arbitration of the Spartans which took place not in the time of 
Solon, as the ancient authors say,’ but after the expulsion of the 
tyrants by the Spartans; the Kleomenes mentioned is of course, 
as Beloch states, the king who was at the head of the expedition’s 
forces. Some time earlier, probably in the beginning of the 
reign of Peisistratos, Athens had conquered Salamis. No state 
submits to an arbitration after a victorious war, unless it is 
imposed by mightier states, and there is no trace of such a situa- 
tion at that time. But the defeated state may take a favourable 
opportunity to propose its claims, and such an opportunity 
seemed to the Megarians to have come when the Spartans, of 


phratries and the priesthoods according to the custom of the ancestors. 
The law wears the stamp of Solon who had much regard for the orgeones; 
they were mentioned in his doves, Seleukos, loc. cit.; cf. the law in Gaius, 
Digesta, 4, 7, 22, 4. 

3 7G, I?, 1 = Dittenberger, Sylloge’, 13. 

4 Athen. Mitt., XXIII (1898), p. 471. 

5 Schol. Pind. Nem., II, 19, trav trav Zadrapiva 
"AOnvaiwy; ef. Pausanias, I, 40, 5. 

°K. J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch.?, I: 2, p. 309. The only doubtful point 
is the reconquest by the Megarians about 550 B.C. If it took place it 
must have been of brief duration. 

7 Plutarch, Solon, 10; cf. Aelian, Var. hist., VII, 19. 

8 The decree mentioned above is probably to be referred to a regulation 
after the Spartan arbitration; the script proves that it belongs to the 
end of the sixth century B.C. 
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whose league Megara was a member, had laid their hands on 
Athens, expelling Hippias. On the other hand the Athenians 
may have had valid reasons, other than the Homeric verses cited 
by Plutarch, to proffer for their possession of the island. The 
question is what had happened in the meantime. 

We know that Athenian klerouchs were settled in Salamis, and 
it is most probable that the settling took place soon after the 
first conquest of the island. For precisely at this moment means 
were needed in order to secure the grip of the Athenians on the 
newly conquered territory and to maintain its loyalty to Athens. 
We do not know how the lands allotted to the klerouchs were 
procured and may perhaps suppose unreflectingly the usual 
method of expelling the old inhabitants, but there is another 
way, an exchange of inhabitants and property, and the peculiar 
interest of our inscription is that it seems to prove that this way 
was resorted to. For the fact that a great many Salaminians 
moved to Attica, that a compact mass of them were settled in 
one place at Sounion, and that they were organized as a genos 
cannot possibly be explained as the result of a voluntary migra- 
tion. At this time the Athenians were not so jealous of their 
citizenship as the democracy of the fifth century B.C. was, 
a fact for which it had to pay by the ruin of its empire. The 
thesis which I wish to propose for consideration is that such an 
exchange really took place. Athenian klerouchs were settled in 
Salamis; a number of Salaminians were transferred to Attica, 
received citizenship and property in exchange for that which 
was given to the Athenian klerouchs. A compact mass was 
settled at Sounion, where for some reason it was possible to give 
over a vast tract of land to the Salaminians, while others were 
dispersed over Attica so that later on they came to belong to 
seven phylai. Such politics are not unparalleled in ancient 
times; they remind one of the Roman manner of receiving the 
most prominent men of the Latin towns and colonies into the 
body of citizens. Herodotus (V, 57) says that the Gephyraei 
went from Eretria to Tanagra, from there to Athens, and that 
they received Athenian citizenship. 

What strikes the reader who is conversant with the sacral 
organization is the fact that the Athenian state contributed to 
the sacrifices offered by the Salaminioi, ll. 20: dca pév 4 adds 
mapéxe. Sypocio 7) mapa Tov doKopdpwv 7 Tapa Tov Servoddpuv 
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yiyverat AapBdverv Sadrapwiors. This is, as far as my knowledge 
goes, unexampled. The state paid for the public sacrifices offered 
by the priests and procured by the magistrates. Many cults 
belonging originally to certain gentes had been made public; 
the state did not pay for these but allowed the priests, taken 
from the gentes, certain emoluments deriving from the sacrifices. 
In every case it is a striking exception for the state to pay for 
sacrifices otfered by a genos. But in this case it was apparently 
an old custom too. We read 1. 87: &¥aAa éq’ iepois Kai ois 4 rods 
didwow ex KipBewv. The archaic word xvpfis seems to prove that 
the prescription was derived from the sixth century B. C., even 
if it is impossible to refer it to the Solonian xvpBeas which 
according to some authors contained his sacral laws.? There 
must have been a strong reason why this exceptional favour was 
granted to the Salaminioi, i. e. to connect them closely with the 
Athenian state, and we shall see that this purpose is apparent 
in their cults too. 

These cults are in many respects most interesting. Some of 
them were transferred from Salamis to Attica. So was the hero 
EKurysakes, the son of Aias, of whom the editor treats exhaus- 
tively (p. 16). He was a late, post-Homeric creation, with a 
cult in Salamis itself and a hieron in Melite in the city of 
Athens, the very place where our inscriptions were found. The 
editor has well brought out the point that the founding of this 
hieron must be earlier than the creation of the Kleisthenian 
phyle Aiantis which set up its records in the Eurysakeion. I 
think that this hieron of Eurysakes represents the first step of 
the Athenians on their way to win Salamis. When they wished 
to conquer Aegina the oracle counselled them to assign a temenos 
to Aias,!° of course in order to draw the hero of the island over 
to themselves. In the struggle for Salamis they may have 
assigned a temenos to the hero of this island, Eurysakes, for the 
same purpose. The outcome is the legend that the sons of Aias, 
Eurysakes and Philaios, moved to Attica and received Athenian 
citizenship, Eurysakes settling in Melite and Philaios at Brau- 
ron.**_ This legend is a projection into mythology of the means 


® Suidas, s.v., and others. 

1° Herodot., V, 89. 

11 Plutarch, Solon, 10. Herodot., VI, 35, Pherekydes from Athens, 
fr. 2 Jacoby, and Pausanias, I, 35, 2, mention Philaios only, the eponym 
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by which the Athenians tried to fuse Salamis with their state, 
that is, by founding the Eurysakeion and by granting Athenian 
citizenship to the Salaminians who settled in Attica, and the 
legend served in the future to assert their claims on Salamis. 
The last and crowning event was that an Attic phyle was named 
after Aias himself. 

From Salamis also came the cult of Athena Skiras at Phaleron 
(Ferguson, p. 18), which was connected with the festival of the 
Oschophoria. Professor Deubner has given voice to the opinion 
that the Oschophoria belonged virtually to Dionysos, not to 
Athena Skiras,’* which is disproved by our inscription. Thereby 
a new question is raised. Were the Oschophoria brought from 
Salamis together with the cult of Athena Skiras, or are they an 
old Attic festival which was connected with this goddess only 
when she was introduced and her temple at Phaleron founded? 
The latter alternative seems to be more probable. The Oscho- 
phoria appear in the inscription as a gentile festival of the 
Salaminioi; their archon, designated by lot, appointed the #cxo- 
dopo and Sevoddpor together with the priestess and the herald, 
according to ancestral custom (ll. 47). If the state contributed 
to the costs of this festival, it seems to be most probable that it 
was an old Attic festival the care of which was handed over to 
the Salaminioi. It seems to be relevant that the aetiological 
legends of the festival apply to Theseus and not to the Sala- 
minian heroes worshipped at Phaleron. Even the heroes Phaiax 
and Nauseiros to whom, together with Poseidon Hippodromios 
and Teukros, the Salaminioi sacrificed in Boedromion (1. 91), 
are incorporated into the Theseus legend.** The Salaminioi 
performed a sacrifice to Theseus on the sixth of Pyanepsion 
(1. 92), two days before the state festival in his honour. 

Most astonishing is that the Salaminioi furnished the priest- 


of the famous house to which Miltiades belonged. Since Miltiades the 
elder was a contemporary of Peisistratos, it is hard to believe that his 
family had immigrated from Salamis. The Philaidai were an old Attic 
gens settled at Brauron, which played a great part as early as the 
beginning of the sixth century (Hippokleides) ; perhaps it had earlier 
connexions with Salamis, but we do not know how and why its connexion 
with Aias came about. It is, however, a piece of the same web. 

12. Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 142. 

18 Philochoros in Plutarch, Theseus, 17, who says Nausithoos instead 
of Nauseiros; cf. Ferguson, p. 24. 
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esses of Aglauros and Pandrosos and of Kourotrophos (ll. 12 
and 45); these two cults appear together in an ephebe inscrip- 
tion also.** Both cults are located on the slopes of the Acropolis. 
Kourotrophos usually appears alone; her identification with Ge 
is late. Aglauros and Pandrosos belong to the native stratum 
of Athenian cults and myths. Their myth is connected with the 
old-fashioned rite of the Arrephoria. In the hieron of Pan- 
drosos which joined the Erechtheum grew the holy olive tree. 
The ephebes took the oath of loyalty to the state in the hieron 
of Aglauros.** It is really astonishing that the priestess of this 
old cult was taken from the genos of the Salaminioi which had 
only recently immigrated and it shows the great price set upon 
their allegiance. We do not know how it was possible. If origi- 
nally, as do most old cults, this cult belonged to some family, 
the family must have become extinct. 

On the other hand the Salaminioi showed their loyalty to 
Athens by sacrificing to Athena at the Panathenaea (1. 88) as 
well as to Theseus. This reminds one of the duty imposed on 
the colony of Brea, and probably other colonies too, of sending 
a panhoply to the Panathenaea and a phallos to the great 
Dionysia.*® The tokens of their belonging to the citizen body 
are their sacrifices to Zeus Phratrios at the Apatouria (1. 92) 
and to Apollo Patroos on the seventh of Metageitnion (1. 89). 
Professor Ferguson estimated these cults justly; they are not 
common to all gene, as is often said (p. 31), but it may be pos- 
sible to elucidate this matter somewhat more. In the dokimasia 
of the archons they were asked if they had an Apollo Patroos 
and a Zeus Herkeios and where these and their tombs were; 
the yervyrac of Apollo Patroos and Zeus Herkeios are said to 
testify to the citizenship.** The purpose is to ascertain the 
citizenship. In the old times when no citizen rolls existed the 
simplest means of proving it was the possession of family tombs, 
property, and a house, in religious terms a Zeus Herkeios, whose 
altar was in the court-yard, and an Apollo Agyieus before the 
doors. Both were inherited from the ancestors and for this 


14 7G, IT*, 1039, 1. 58. 

15 Demosthenes, de falsa leg., XIX, 303 and the scholia. 

16 7G, I?, 45 = Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 67, 11. 13; ef. 63, 1. 57. 

17 Aristot., pol. Athen., 55; cf. Harpokration, s.v. ‘Epxetos Zevs. 
18 Demosthenes, LVII, 67. 
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reason Apollo was called rarpoos. This epithet does not imply 
that the pedigree was carried back either to Zeus or to Apollo. 
On the contrary the noble families had their own heroic ances- 
tors. Whosoever belonged to “the people without ancestors ” 
and did not possess landed property had neither a Zeus Herkeios 
nor an Apollo Patroos. When the supremacy of the landed 
gentry was broken and the common people were admitted to a 
part in state affairs, some change became necessary in regard to 
proving citizenship. The phrateres who were charged with the 
supervision took over the gods who were invoked in testimony 
of citizenship. Zeus and Apollo became gods of the phratries 
which instituted cults for them. So the small people too, viz. 
the members of the cult associations, who inherited the name 
of yevyyra, got their Zeus Herkeios and Apollo Patroos.’® Zeus 
was generally renamed Phratrios. Apollo Patroos became the 
ancestor of all Athenians at a relatively late time, being iden- 
tified with Apollo Pythios, the father of Ion, a myth which is 
well known from the Jon of Euripides. And we read in fact 
that the Salaminioi made a sacrifice to Ion too (1. 87). It is 
apparent that the group of gods to whori the sacrifice of the 
seventh of Metageitnion was offered—Apollo Patroos, Leto, 
Artemis, and Athena dyeAda—is a conventional one. Athena 
also appears sometimes as Phratria and I agree with Professor 
Ferguson (p. 29) that in this connexion the epithet is to be 
understood as “ the leader of the people.” 

Here we have found a conventional group of gods belonging 
to the common mythology. There is another. The Herakleion 
was the chief sanctuary of the Sounian Salaminioi and the in- 
come of the genos was drawn from its lands. The cult was cer- 
tainly old, for Herakles was very popular in Attica, but to 
Herakles are added his mother Alkmene and his true friend 
Iolaos. This connexion is not unexampled in Attika,?° but 
their addition to the cult of Herakles is obviously of mytho- 
logical origin. To these are added Kourotrophos, Maia, and 


1° Cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 991, Avs ‘Epxelo Tlarpwio (from Galepsos) 
and Revue archéol., IX (1935), p. 1385, Acs Kryoio Tarpwio (from 
Thasos). 

20 Alkmene and Iolaos had a common altar in Kynosarges and Herakles 
and Hebe as well, Pausanias, I, 19, 3; Alkmene and Hebe in the deme 
of Aixone, 7G, 1199. 
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three local heroes. The group may in part be explained through 
the wish to include as many of the cults as possible in this fes- 
tival which was the chief festival of the Sounian Salaminioi. 
Therefore the three nameless heroes were added and so too it 
may be understood that Kourotrophos is added. But why Maia? 
I fail to understand what the mother of Hermes has to do here 
and I venture to ask if paia is not to be understood in the 
literal sense of mother or nurse. The three local heroes call 
for some comment. is rightly interpreted (p. 
54) as the hero of the salt-works; the two others are named 
from unknown localities. My point is further to stress the pro- 
digious number of local, unnamed heroes exemplified here as 
well as in the sacrificial calendar of the Tetrapolis.2* There 
were many of them throughout the country-side, more than the 
small chapels in modern Greece, and only by a steadfast regard 
for this fact can the vigour of the hero cult be comprehended. 

The two groups of gods last discussed are conventional, a sign 
that these cults are of relatively late creation; the phratry gods 
are also conventional. This is intercsting inasmuch as we can 
see how the cults of a cult association in the middle of the sixth 
century B.C. were created. Much more interesting are, how- 
ever, the Attic cults attached to the genos of the Salaminioi 
and the Salaminian cults transferred to Attica. That mythology 
served as a means of politics is well known and often mentioned, 
though it is to be regretted that the materials never have been 
collected and treated comprehensively. Mythological claims 
served for the Greek states the same purpose as national claims 
in our days. We have seen an example in the legend that the 
sons of Aias emigrated to Attica. It has been less noticed that 
the cults too were used for political purposes, especially in fusing 
the petty states of Attica into a unity—the state of Athens.” 

A filial cult of Artemis at Brauron was founded on the 


21 1G, II?, 1358 = von Prott, Fasti sacri, 26; four pairs of a hero and 
a heroine, and two heroes more; most of these are nameless, one is called 
hpws Pypaios, another jpws év .paciderac. 

22This point of view was emphasized by Wide in Gercke-Norden, 
Einl. in die klass. Altertumswiss., I*?, p. 218 (the passage is left out 
in the third and fourth editions). The materials are collected by S. 
Solders, Die ausserstidtischen Kulte und die Einigung Attikas, Disserta- 
tion, Lund, 1931, but the relevant points are not well brought out. 
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Acropolis of Athens and a gay procession went every fourth year 
from Athens to Brauron to the great festival there.?* The 
Thesmophoria of Halimus were added to those of Athens as 
their first day, which explains why the third day was called 
4 péon.”* Peisistratos brought Dionysos Eleuthereus to Athens 
from the village of Eleutherai in the borderland of Boeotia. 
This fact is most noticeable in regard to the Eleusinian mys- 
teries because we know that Eleusis was incorporated into the 
Athenian state relatively late; at the end of the seventh century 
B. C. Athens took care of the mysteries although the celebrations 
were allowed to remain with the old Eleusinian families. An 
Eleusinion was founded in the city below the Acropolis; the 
holy things were yearly brought to Athens only in order to be 
carried back again to Eleusis in the solemn Iacchos procession. 
It has been guessed that the original intention was to transfer 
the mysteries to Athens.”° 

In the light of these examples, which show how the trans- 
ference of cults was used in order to unite conquered territories 
with Athens, the cult regulations of our inscription can be better 
understood. Their purpose was to unite Salamis and the Sala- 
minians with Athens. Therefore Eurysakes received a sanctuary 
at Athens and Athena Skiras was transferred to Phaleron. But 
in this case the Athenians went further. They transplanted 
part of the inhabitants of Salamis to Attica—probably the well- 
to-do families, for there are many well-known men among the 
Salaminioi. In order to attach them to the Athenian state they 
not only gave them citizenship but also handed cver to them old 
Attic cults and assigned to them means for their performance. 
In order to be able to maintain the cults, the Salaminioi were 
organized as a new genos, viz. cult association. The Athenians 
must have been very anxious to win the favour of the Sala- 
minians, and they succeeded. Their claims were definitely recog- 
nized and Salamis remained in their hands. Thus this inscrip- 
tion sheds light on much-discussed events in the politics of 
Athens in the sixth century B. C. 


Martin P. Niusson. 
Lunp UNIVERSITY, SWEDEN. 


*8 Aristot., pol. Athen., 57; Aristophanes, Paw, 873. 
*4See Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 317. 
75 Archaeol. Jahrbuch, XXXI (1916), p. 313. 
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PLATO’S EPIGRAM ON DION’S DEATH. 


The elegiac poem of six lines which Plato is said to have 
written on the death of Dion of Syracuse? provides an interest- 
ing example of the inability of scholars to agree on what looks 
like a simple issue. Of its authenticity two contrary views are 
current. The one is represented by Wilamowitz, who treated 
the poem as the genuine work of Plato, written when he heard 
the news of Dion’s death, and said of it: “ Noch einmal, ein 
letztes Mal, zwang ihn die Muse, sein Gefiihl unmittelbar in 
einem Gedichte ausstrémen zu lassen.”? Indeed to Wilamowitz 
its authorship seemed so clear that he did not argue about it 
but stated it as an obvious fact. On the other hand A. HE. Tay- 
lor, though admitting some uncertainty, tends to hold that the 
lines are not by Plato and bases his case on their contents which 
seem to him unsuitable for a man of seventy.* Between these 
two positions comes that of Reitzenstein, who, after some scep- 
ticism about all the Platonic epigrams,* came to accept some at 
least as genuine, but felt that in this case a “ clumsy beginning ” 
had been prefixed to a genuine last line.© There seems, then, 
some reason for considering the poem again and for asking 
whether Plato did or did not write it. 

The poem is quoted by Diogenes Laertius, III, 30 and by 
the Palatine Anthology, VII, 99, both of whom refer it to the 
philosopher Plato. Its first two lines are quoted by Suidas, 
and its last line by Apuleius (Apol., 10). All four authorities 
may be using what is ultimately the same source, and the ques- 
tion arises what this is. The text of Diogenes provides a simple 
answer. The two epigrams on Aster (Nos. 4 and 5, Diehl), 
which he quotes immediately before it, come from the work of 
“ Aristippus ” Ilepit zadaas tpuvpys, and it looks as if this poem 
came from the same source. This has been questioned by M. 
Boas,” who, basing his case on the rough methods by which 
Diogenes assembled his materials from different sources, argues 
that this poem came from Meleager’s Garland. He is certainly 


1 No. 6, Diehl. I am indebted to Mr. D. L. Page for helpful criticism, 
though he must not be assumed to accept my conclusions. 

? Platon, I, p. 644. For a similar view cf. R. v. Scheliha, Dion, p. 84. 

® Plato, the Man and his Work, p. 554. 

* Epigramm und Skolion, pp. 181-186. 

5 Pauly-Wissowa, R. H., VI, 1, p. 90. 

° De Epigrammatis Simonideis, pp. 121-124. 
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right in assuming that some of the other epigrams, notably Nos. 
9 and 11, cannot have come from “ Aristippus,” and the text 
of Diogenes is made considerably smoother if we omit the poem 
on Dion and pass from the epigrams on Aster to that on 
Archeanassa. But Diogenes was no artist in the arrangement 
of his material, and the argument from it cannot be pressed 
when we look at the words with which he introduces the epi- 
grams,—’Apiotirmos év tpvpys avrov (sc. 
Platona) *Aorépos petpaxiov twos dorpodoyeiy avvacKoupevov 
épacOjvat, GAAG Kai Aiwvos tov mpoeipnyevov. This surely indi- 
cates that the poem on Dion, no less than the poems on Aster, 
was taken direct from “ Aristippus.” Against this the use of 
the words dAAa xai is no argument; for, as J. D. Denniston has 
shown,’ these mean no more than “ further,” “again,” and give 
no support to any theory of addition from a different source. 
Moreover, from what we know of “ Aristippus” the use of this 
poem as evidence against Plato’s character is exactly what we 
might expect. He was not concerned with what such poems 
really meant, but with finding a case against Plato’s morals, 
and for his purpose this poem, and especially its last line, were 
just the sort of material he liked. Indeed we may see the influ- 
ence of “Aristippus” in the foolish comment which Diogenes 
makes after quoting the poem, rovro gaciv év 
Xvpaxovoas éxi 76 tadw. This is not a record of truth, but an 
interpretation intended to show how amorous Plato was. It 
seems then fairly certain that the epigram on Dion comes from 
“ Aristippus ” and that its authenticity must first be considered 
with that of other epigrams from the same source, the poems on 
Aster, Alexis, Archeanassa, and Agathon. 

There seems to be no serious objection to the view that in his 
youth Plato wrote the two epigrams on Aster. But to those on 
Alexis and Agathon some doubt attaches, because Phaedrus, 
who is named in the first, and Agathon, to whom the second is 
addressed, are both characters in Platonic dialogues who are 
known to have been older than Plato. A. E. Taylor makes the 
point plain when he says: “'T’o my own mind, the occurrence 
of the names Agathon and Phaedrus is proof of spuriousness. 
The author clearly has in mind the parts taken by Agathon the 
poet and Phaedrus of Myrrhinus in Plato’s great épwrixds Adyos 


*The Greek Particles, p. 21. 
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the Symposwum, and has forgotten that both were grown men 
when Plato was under twelve.”*® To this doubt there is a good 
answer. It is surely not surprising or improbable that Plato, 
who spent much of his life writing Dialogues with characters 
drawn from an older generation than his own, should early have 
written poetry about the men who belonged to it. He was fasci- 
nated by the circle of Socrates and spent his artistic life in 
recreating it; it is perfectly likely that the impulse which made 
him put it into his Dialogues asserted itself earlier in making 
him write poetry about its real or imaginary loves. The poem 
on Archeanassa is a different matter. For the Palatine An- 
thology, VII, 217% quotes under the name of Asclepiades a four- 
line epigram on the same subject, in which the first and fourth 
lines are identical with Plato’s, and the second and third show 
considerable similarities. It is only natural to assume that 
“ Aristippus,” eager to prove his malicious case against Plato, 
used an epigram not written by him and slightly altered it. 
Against this view, however, there are arguments. Asclepiades 
was a distinguished poet in his own time, and after his death 
his works were well known. When “Aristippus” wrote, in 


the third or second century, it would be difficult to pass off as 
Plato’s lines really written by Asclepiades, and it seems easier 
to believe that both Plato and Asclepiades wrote lines on the 
same subject—a proceeding far commoner with the Greeks than 


with us. 

There seems, then, no good reason for denying the epigrams 
of “ Aristippus ” to Plato. There are also positive reasons for 
ascribing them to him. The Symposium and Phaedrus show 
that the mature Plato had something of the erotic temperament, 
and the youthful Plato may have been even more interested in 
erotic subjects. The identification of the Morning and Evening 
Star in No. 4 finds a remarkable pare .i in Hpinomis 98%), 
which must at least be based on Platonic teaching and uses the 
same star as a symbol of Aphrodite. But better than such argu- 
ments is the point made by Reitzenstein that the poems quoted 
are so good that they cannot be the work of a forger. They are 
the work of a notable poet, and if they were written by someone 
else than Plato, it is hard to see why they were not ascribed to 
him under his proper name. Nor would “ Aristippus’” case 


8 Op. cit., p. 554. 
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against Plato have been very convincing if the evidence which 
he marshalled was not known in some degree to be genuinely 
Platonic. He seems to have drawn on an oral tradition, perhaps 
that of the Academy, and in that case his source was good. 
From a similar source we may trace Plato’s epigram on Aristo- 
phanes, which is not quoted by Diogenes or the Palatine An- 
thology but known only from the Platonist Olympiodorus (Vit. 
Plat., I, p. 384). Of it Wilamowitz has well said “ Da haben 
wir vielleicht einen Nachhall der Symposien aus der Akade- 
mie,”*® and it must be to some such source as this that the 
genuine epigrams of Plato go back. 

Reitzenstein, however, who accepted six other poems as gen- 
uine because of their excellence, logically rejected the poem on 
Dion, or most of it, because he did not think it equally good. 
So far as it goes, this is a fair argument and deserves considera- 
tion. Questions of poetical merit are hard to argue and impos- 
sible to prove, and if we follow Reitzenstein’s method, the sub- 
ject must now be closed. But there is another way of tackling 
the problem. The poem on Dion is concerned with an event of 
which something is known, and it makes assertions which may 
be considered historically. It must surely be possible to see 
what relation these have to what Plato says elsewhere. If they 
can be shown to be characteristic of him, there is at least a 
reasonable presumption that the poem was written either by 
him or by someone better acquainted with his thought than 
“ Aristippus ” seems to have been. If Plato wrote it, the poem 
must come from about the year B. C. 353 when Dion was mur- 
dered and Plato was seventy years old. We may then look to 
see if it bears any relation to his later works and especially to 
Epistle VII, part at least of which seems to have been written 
at this time and which deals with the whole history of Plato’s 
relations with Dion. The poem would then be later than the 
Republic and earlier than the Laws, and any points of resem- 
blance which it may show to either are historically relevant. 

The text of the poem presents no difficulties, and may be 
given as Diehl prints it: 


Adkpva pév ‘ExdBn re Kai 
~ 
Moipa: éréxAwoav 8) yewopéevats. 


* Hellenistische Dichtung, I, p. 131. 
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/ ~ / 
coi S€, Aiwv, émvixiov Epywv 
Saipoves edpeias éAridas é€€xeav. 
~ > / / > ~ 
8 evpvxdpw év marpid. aoTois, 


, »” , 
EKLNVAS Ovpov Atwv. 


It is at once clear that this is not like any other poem attributed 
to Plato by “ Aristippus” or anyone else. In its general form 
it seems to resemble the Peloponnesian type of elegiac lament 
in so far as the dead man is addressed in the second person and 
the cause of his death specified. As such it recalls the elegiacs 
of Euripides’ Andromache, 103-116*° or the epitaph on the 
Athenians who fell at Coronea.*t Poems of this type are rare 
in the fourth or any other century, and the rarity of the form 
is in itself an argument for Plato’s authorship. The form would 
presumably be used in a society where Dorian customs and man- 
ners predominated and would hardly occur to a forger. But in 
Syracuse in Dion’s time it would be thoroughly in place. Syra- 
cuse prided itself on its Dorian affinities and kept up the spirit 
which Pindar had praised to Hieron in Pythian I, 61-66 in 
connection with Etna. Nor was this spirit unknown to Plato. 
In Epistle VII, 336c he tells the friends of Dion to make no 
use of those men who cannot Awpori cata Ta and 
the words show that he admired the Dorian traditions of the 
Syracusans. For such a Dorian society, with its ideals in his 
memory, Plato himself may well have chosen to write lines on 
the dead friend who was its champion. 

The poem indicates certain circumstances which inspired its 
composition. Dion has died just at the point when his “ broad 
hopes ” seemed near to fulfilment, and in death he is honoured 
by his townsmen. It happens that both these points are made 
in Epistle VII, which supplies some commentary on them. 
First, the hopes. These must be Dion’s own hopes which seemed 
likely to be fulfilled at the time when he was murdered. What 
they were is made clear by HL pistle VII, 327d, where Plato says 
of Dion that if he had been able to make what he wanted of 


Dionysius, peydAas éAmidas cixev dvev odaydv Kai Oavdrwv Kai Tov 


viv yeyovdtwy Kaxov Biov av evdaipova Kal dAnOwov ev rdon TH 
katackevdoa, and a little later at 328a Plato quotes from the 


2° Greek Poetry and Life, pp. 206-230. 
1 Classical Quarterly, XXXII (1938), pp. 80-88. 
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message which Dion sent to him when he invited him to Syra- 
cuse, and in this were the words «izep qworé viv éAmis 
TOU TOs adTO’s diAoaddous TE Kal apxovTas 
peyddwv yevopevovs. Dion, then, had great hopes of 
what he might do in Syracuse. Plato knew of them and attached 
importance to them, and it would be natural in him to lament 
their collapse when he heard of Dion’s death. For they lay near 
to Plato’s own heart in so far as they were concerned with the 
prospect of establishing philosopher-kings such as he had him- 
self desired in Republic VII, 473d. Secondly, the Epistle, like 
the poem, is concerned with the question of Dion’s honours and 
reputation. No doubt some said that he was a rebel and deserved 
his death, and to this kind of complaint the poem is in some 
sense an answer. Dion’s townsmen, it says, honour him. So in 
Epistle VII Plato makes a similar point. At 334e he draws a 
contrast between Dionysius and Dion, the first of whom is lead- 
ing an ignoble life, while the second, convinced that men ought 
not to be enslaved, réOvnxev KcA@s* yap Tov KaAALoTwY 
Te Kal OTL av Tav 6pOdv Kai Kaddv. Then 
at 351a Plato says that Dion wished by conferring benefits on 
the city év duvdper tipaiow Ta péyrota Tais peyiorais. 
The poem after all shows the same idea by indicating that Dion 
has found in death the honours which he missed in life. Thirdly, 
the poem shows that Dion fell in his hour of triumph and glory. 
It gives the impression that there was little time between his 
victory and his death, which came suddenly and unexpectedly. 
Epistle VII gives the same impression when at 351c it says that 
Dion dxpov rod tov Here 
the defeat of his enemies conveys much the same idea as the 
word émwvixcov in the poem, and his fall is said to come when he 
has reached the height of success. In these three points the 
poem and Hpistle VII agree, and the agreement indicates that 
the poem was written by someone who knew the situation and 
saw it very much as Plato knew and saw it when he wrote his 
letter to Dion’s friends. 

Nor are the ideas of the poem to be found only in Epistle VII 
among Plato’s works. Two points of interest may be noted. 
First, the notion that Dion is rightly honoured by his fellow- 
citizens after death accords with what Plato says elsewhere in 
his Dialogues. At Republic VII, 540c he describes the honours 
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which should await the philosopher who has taken his part in 
politics ; after death he will receive public memorials and sacri- 
fices and be honoured even as a demigod, and certainly as blessed 
and divine. At Laws VII, 802a he repeats the idea, when he 
says that while it is unsafe to honour living men with songs of 
praise and hymns, such should be paid to good men after they 
are dead. Secondly, a Platonic trait may be seen in the use of 
Saiuoves in the third line of the poem. In this we may notice 
first the use of the plural, secondly the ascription of Dion’s 
death to the external power of Saiuoves. Both may be illustrated 
from Plato’s works. Normally, it is true, he uses the singular 
when he wishes to speak of a single man’s destiny (Rep. X, 
61%e, 620d, Phaed. 108b), but the poem is concerned with 
something different from this and uses the plural. A parallel 
may be found in Republic X, 619c, where the man who has 
made the wrong choice of becoming a tyrant and regrets it, is 
said ob . . . éavrov tov GAAG Te Kal Saipovas 
Kal mdvta paddov av?’ éavrov. Such a man is of course not a 
Platonic philosopher, but the fact that he blames Saiuoves in 
the plural shows that for Plato this was at least an intelligible 
and even familiar position. Moreover Plato’s own belief that 
a Saiuwv could be responsible for evil is shown by Epistle VII, 
336b, where he describes the earlier failures to establish a good 
regime in Syracuse and says that the cause was 7 zov tis Saipov 
Tis dvopia Kal Kal TO péyiorov TOApats 
dyabias. No doubt he had reason for ascribing such failures to 
a Saiuov rather than to a Oeds. For him a 6eds was too high 
and too good to be the direct cause of evil, and he blamed a 
power of lower rank. 

The agreement of the main thoughts of the poem with Plato’s 
thought at certain places in his Dialogues and in Epistle VII 
may be supplemented by two other points which need some dis- 
cussion but lead to a similar conclusion. In the third line of 
the poem Dion is spoken of as épywv. The 
precise meaning of this is not immediately clear. Wilamowitz’s 
verse-translation renders “ Doch du standest im Siegerkranze,” 
and J. M. Edmonds gives “ when thou hadst triumphed in the 
doing of noble deeds.” Neither makes quite clear what émuwixcov 
and fégavre mean. There seem to be two possible interpretations. 
Hither émwixiov is used, as often, to mean “ triumph-song,” and 
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then pégav7. must have some meaning like “ having won,” and 
that surely is impossible. Or, j¢favr. means, as it should, “ hav- 
ing made,” and émwixwv has an unusual but not impossible 
meaning of “sacrifice (or feast) in honour of victory.” This 
would give excellent sense, and the only objection is that we 
should expect the plural éxwixu. But the substitution of the 
singular for the plural seems a legitimate device in poetry and 
calls for no further comment. If so, this interpretation is easy. 
In either case the words must refer to the celebration of victory, 
and the victory consists of good things done. The celebration 
is not literal but metaphorical. The words, which belong prop- 
erly to the games, are transferred to politics. For such a use 
the prose-works of Plato give excellent parallels. At the end of 
Republic X, 621d men who have acted well win rewards dozep 
of vxnpdpor mepiayerpopevor; at Laws V, 730d the good man who 
helps to maintain order in the city is to be proclaimed wxnddpos 
dpern, and a similar phrase occurs at XII, 953d. The same no- 
tion may be seen in the use of wxyrypa given to men by the 
gods in return for good acts at Republic X, 613b and Laws XII, 
964b. These cases show that for Plato the notion of a prize for 
victory was applied to rewards for well doing, and this is the 
same idea as in the poem. 

Secondly, the remarkable last line of the poem, for which 
even Reitzenstein felt some tenderness, 

énov éxpnvas Ovpov Aiwy 

is almost intolerable unless it is explained through Plato’s own 
special view of épws. If we take it as an ordinary confession of 
a past love, we can understand why A. KE. Taylor says “ And it 
is, perhaps, hardly likely that Plato, writing after he was seventy 
to a friend who had lived to be over fifty, would use the word 
épws to describe the attachment.” It is certainly unlikely,— 
if pws has here its usual meaning. But has it? Is it not much 
more likely that it has its special Platonic meaning? Plato was 
deeply attached to Dion, as Epistle VII shows, and had expected 
great things from him. Through him he had hoped to realize 
his own ideals of a good polity. His attitude towards him seems 
to correspond very much with what is said about épws in the 
Symposium, especially about that kind of gpws which “ engen- 
ders wisdom and goodness generally ” (209a). There his fol- 
lowing words show that this kind of épws finds its fruits in 
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political 8& peyiorn Kai KadXdiorn THS Ppovyncews 7) TeEpi 
7a Tov TE Kal oiKjoewv Just as good results 
may come to a city from an intense personal attachment, so in 
the poem Dion is regarded as the object of épws through whom 
Plato had once hoped to realize his ideals. Moreover, the poem 
regards this love as a kind of madness, and this too is a thor- 
oughly Platonic conception. In Phaedrus 253c love is seen as 
a madness, which is none the less fine and beneficial—rpo6upia 
pev Tov ws GAnOds epwvTwv Kal édv ye Siampagwvrar 
mpoOvpovvrat, 7) A€yw, oUTw KaAyn TE Kal Tov Epwra 
pavévtos pirov yiyverar, eav aipeOy. In the Platonic 
view the lover aims at moulding the object of his love into the 
image of the god whom both serve, and the affection between 
them grows with the process, finding its realization in the noble 
acts which both do together. Nor did Plato in his later years 
reject this kind of love. In Laws VIII, 83%c he expressly 
approves of it in the case of the man who loves another’s soul 
and is seen as 70 owdpov kai avdpeiov Kai peyadomperés Kal 70 
ppovipov aidovpevos dua Kal oeBopevos. If such were his views in 
old age, there would be no impropriety or improbability in his 
addressing his dead friend in the language used in the poem. 

It seems then that the thoughts of the poem agree well with 
Plato’s own thought as we know it from his Dialogues and 
Epistle VII, and that the poem is hardly intelligible unless we 
interpret it in the light of Plato’s philosophy. This certainly 
rules out any likelihood of it being a forgery by “ Aristippus,” 
who seems to have had very little understanding of what Plato 
really meant. It also makes it unlikely that some late poet 
wrote the lines and tried to pass them off as Plato’s, rather as 
Mnasalcas wrote in the manner of Simonides. Whoever wrote 
the poem was thoroughly conversant with the Platonic philoso- 
phy and with Plato’s own feelings at the death of Dion. The 
poem is most easily understood if we assume that Plato wrote 
it in the onslaught of sorrow and disappointment which assailed 
him at the news of Dion’s death, that it gives the first personal 
and emotional expression of the feelings which he elaborated a 
little later in Epistle VII. It is of course just conceivable that 
it was not written by Plato himself but by someone else deeply 
versed in the Platonic literature. But surely this is unlikely. 
Such a man would have to be a Platonist, even a member of the 
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Academy, and would be unlikely to claim a poem of his own 
for Plato, and still more unlikely to use a rare form of lament 
or to fall into such an echo of the Platonic style as may be seen 
in the words éAmidas éf€yeav in 4 which recalls Crito, 49a, waco 
. ai mpdabev Spodoyiar éxxexuuévar When all is said, 
Plato seems to be the best candidate for the poem’s authorship. 
There remain one or two doubts which may roughly be classed 
as aesthetic and may appeal to those who share Reitzenstein’s 
feeling that the poem is on the whole a poor thing. Such doubts 
cannot really be set at rest by argument, but some considera- 
tions may help to a clearer estimate of their worth. The poem 
is certainly less polished and less direct than such poems as 
those on Aster and Agathon. But that is after all to be ex- 
pected from a man of seventy whose life has been spent on 
philosophy and who has long ago turned away from the fa!se 
lures of poetry. It looks as if the poem were written in haste 
under the stress of a strong emotion, and that would account 
for such lack of skill as it may show. But it may be surmised 
that what is claimed as a lack of skill is due simply to Plato 
following an old literary tradition. This may be seen clearly 
in the first line where the word pév is lengthened in arsis before 
‘ExaByn. To this there is no parallel in the other Platonic epi- 
grams, but there is an explanation of it. The word ‘ExaBy had 
an initial digamma, and this would still be recognized in Syra- 
cuse and appropriate to an elegy composed on the Peloponnesian 
model. In lengthening pév before an initial digamma at this 
place in the line Plato does what Homer had done with other 
words ending in v when he wrote: 


3 e 


Il., V, 836 épicac’, 6 dp’ éuparéws admdpovoev 
IX, 56 ovd€ ov ixeo 

284 yapBpos Kév of Eos: teicer oe ’Opéory 
Plato followed a good precedent, and we cannot reasonably com- 
plain or hold the lengthening of yév in evidence against him. 
A more complicated problem lies in the construction and 
thought of the first four lines. The mention of Hecuba and 
the Trojan women does not seem very relevant to Dion, even 
though the contrast is clear between those who are unhappy, as 
they were, from birth, and others, like Dion, whose joy is turned 
unexpectedly to sorrow. Perhaps the antithetical arrangement 
is traditional to this kind of elegy; for the elegiacs of the 
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Andromache describe first the past, then the present. But there 
seems to be a better reason for the antithesis than this. The 
lines are surely a variation on the old theme, ascribed to Solon 
(Hadt., I, 32), that no man can be called éAfios until he is dead. 
The Trojan women never had any illusions about their state, 
but Dion—like Croesus—may have thought that his happiness 
would endure. The point was often made both by Sophocles 
(Trach., 1ff., O.T., 1529-1530, fr. 646) and by Euripides 
(Andr., 100 ff., Tro., 510, Heracl., 866, J. A., 161). The type 
of person who was never happy was no subject for tragedy, but 
the man or woman, like Oedipus or Deianira, who fell from 
prosperity into ruin, was. Is it not possible that Plato had 
some such idea in his mind and wished to depict Dion as an 
essentially tragic figure who fell at the moment of triumph? 
The fact that he was honoured after death would suit this. For 
it would place him to some extent in the same company as Aias, 
Heracles, and Oedipus, who suffered humiliation and death in 
the hour of pride and were exalted after death to divine or 
semi-divine honours. 

If we view the poem in this light and assume that Plato wrote 
it, it becomes a document of some relevance for his biography, 
and it is clear that Wilamowitz was right to attach importance 
to it. It shows what Plato felt as a man when he saw the final 
ruin of his hopes for the political life. Before the crisis of 
Dion’s death he had suffered considerable disillusionment about 
the possibility of establishing a philosophers’ state at Syracuse, 
but, so long as Dion lived, there was still hope. With his mur- 
der hope seemed to disappear, and naturally the disappointment 
was bitter to Plato. He did not live to see the triumph of 
Timoleon, and he must have died in the conviction that so far 
as an active political life was concerned, he had failed. Small 
wonder if he paid a tribute to the man on whom his hopes had 
rested and saw him as a tragic figure, struck down by implacable 
supernatural powers in the crisis of success. Poetry was, after 
all, the simplest and best way to honour Dion’s memory, and 
this epigram, short and strange though it is, well qualifies to 
be one of those éyxopia rois dyafois which Plato himself admitted 


even into his ideal state.1? 
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THE PENTATHLUM JUMP. 


It is well known how highly the Greeks praised the all-round 
development of the pentathlum for health and comeliness. Thus 
Aristotle’ says the pentathletes, because of their strength and 
agility, were “the handsomest of all athletes,” and Galen? 
called the pentathlum “the most perfect of exercises.” Hero- 
dotus * tells how the Elean Tisamenus, later soothsayer for the 
Spartans at Plataea, was told by the Delphic Pythia that he 
should be victorious in “ five greatest contests,” and how he, 
mistaking the answer, began training for the pentathlum only 
to be beaten at Olympia.* Iccus of Tarentum, who won in the 
pentathlum at Olympia in Ol. 76476 B.C., became “ the 
best trainer of his day.”*> When Hysmon of Elis, an Olympic 
and Nemean victor, as a boy had a “rheum” settle on his 
tendons, he practiced the pentathlum “to become sound and 
healthy.” 

More than any other contest the pentathlum has aroused con- 
troversy among modern writers on ancient athletics over the 
order of its events and the rules by which victory was decided.’ 


1 Rhetoric, 1361b. 2 De sanitate tuenda, ITI, 2. 

TX, 35. Also Pausanias, III, 11, 6 and ef. VI, 14, 3. 

“He was beaten before 479 B.C. Pauly-Wissowa, VIII, col. 1536, 
wrongly fixes the date Ol. 75 = 480 B.C. 

5 Pausanias, VI, 10, 5 (statue at Olympia): H. Foerster, Die Sieger 
in den Olympischen Spielen (Progr. des Gymn. zu Zwickau), I-II, 1891, 
1892, No. 240. For the strictness of his training, see Plato, Leg., 839e- 
840a (cf. Protagoras, 316d) and Aelian, De nat. anim., VI, 1, and Var. 
hist., XI, 3. Lucian names him among famous trainers, Hist. quomodo 
sit conscribenda, 35. 

°Pausanias, VI, 3, 9 (statue with archaic leaping-weights in the 
hands, by Cleon of Sicyon) and 10. The date of his Olympic victory 
lies between Ols. 94-103 = 404-368 B.C.; Foerster, No. 347, p. 26. 

7 Discussed by J. H. Krause, Gymnastik u. Agonistik der Hellenen {I, 
Leipzig, 1841, pp. 476-97; E. Pinder, Ueber den Fuenfkampf der Hellenen, 
Berlin, 1867; A. E. J. Holwerda, “Zum Pentathlum,” Arch. Ztg., 
XXXIX, 1881, pp. 206-16; P. Gardner, “ The Pentathlum of the Greeks,” 
J. H.S8., I, 1880, pp. 210-23; E. Myers, “ The Pentathlum,” ibid., II, 1881, 
pp. 217-21; F. Fedde, Der Fuenfkampf d. Hellenen, Gym. Progr. Breslau, 
1888, and Leipzig, 1889; M. Faber, “Zum Fuenfkampf d. Griechen,” 
Philologus, L, 1891, pp. 469-98; H. Haggenmueller, Ueber den Fuenf- 
kampf der Hellenen, Progr. Kgl. Wilhelmsgym., Muenchen, 1892, pp. 1 f. 
Ph. Legrand, “Quinquertium,” in Daremberg-Saglio, pp. 804-07, and 
“Saltus,” ibid., pp. 1054-6. 
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Of the five events named in the pentameter verse ascribed to 
Simonides,® 

dApa modwxeiny Sickoy akovta 


the first, the jump, which was the most prominent, frequently 
named for the entire contest, and, as Philostratus® says, the 
most difficult part, has been the subject of wide-spread discus- 
sion. This has been due largely to the long records of two 
early Greek jumpers, Phayllus of Croton and Chionis of Sparta, 
the former said to have jumped 55 feet at Delphi, the latter 52 
at Olympia. These records have been either rejected as false 
or, if accepted, interpreted as multiple jumps. But prima facie 
evidence of the reality of the longer one is shown by the fact 
that it is coupled with a reasonable discus-throw,*° and repeated 
by a line of Greek writers of narrative and epigram over a period 
of centuries. In fact, these three records—the jumps of Phayllus 
and Chionis and the discus-throw of the former—are the only 
ones which have come down to us from the Greek games. This 
is an excellent indication that the Greeks, unlike us moderns, 
were interested only in the style in which a contest was per- 


formed. Recently unexpected evidence from Aristotle has been 
adduced by the well-known Austrian writer on ancient athletics, 
Professor Julius Juethner of the University of Innsbruck. This, 
in connection with data already known, points conclusively to a 


SAnth. gr. Planud., I, 3 (II, p. 527, Diibner); Greek Anthology, 
Planud. App., Bk. XVI, no. 3, ed. W. R. Paton (London, 1918 [Loeb]), 
V, p. 158. The five are given in a different order, the foot-race last but 
cne instead of in second place, by scholiasts on Pindar, Nem., I, 35, and 
Sophocles, Hlect., 691, and by Eustathius, ad Iliad., 23, 621. Philo- 
stratus, De re gymnastica (recently transl. into English by Thos. 
Woody, reprinted from The Research Quarterly, May, 1936, VII, 2), 3, 
says Jason at Lemnos united the theretofore independent events into a 
single contest to please Peleus; see Juethner, Philostratos weber Gym- 
nastik, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 198 f. It was introduced at Olympia along with 
independent wrestling in Ol. 18 = 708 B.C.: Pausanias, V, 8, 7: Philo- 
stratus, 12. 

55. 

10 98.10 m. or 95 ft. It cannot be compared with modern records, since 
the size and weight of the ancient discus varied from 3-9 lbs. in metal 
to over 15 lbs. in stone, while today a standard weight of 2 lbs. is 
used. Moreover, the method of the ancient throw differed from ours. 
See E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, Oxford, 1930, pp. 
157 f. (with illustrations). 
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multiple jump. The time is therefore fitting for a review of 
the material both old and new to show that the long-discussed 
problem of the Greek jump finally has been solved and the long 
records in question vindicated. The older evidence was reviewed 
at length a generation ago in two articles’? by E. Norman Gar- 
diner, the most authoritative English writer on ancient athletics, 
which we shall frequently quote, showing that he drew wrong 
conclusions from it. 

Phayllus’ records appear in a late epigram of the Anthology: ** 


éxi mevtnkovta modas PavAdos* 


3 e > > 
Sioxevoey 8 Exatov 


Gardiner traced this epigram only as far back as Zenobius, the 
collector of 552 proverbs in the time of the emperor Hadrian 
(A. D. 117-138), over six centuries after the victories.1* Zeno- 
bius thus explains the proverb: ra éoxappévas Pdvddos 
éyévero mévtabAos 6 Os péeyiora Sioxevew Kai 
ered) éoKappevous mevTyKovTa mddas eis TO oTEpEdV 
jAato, TO ovpBav eis mapopiay 

That Phayllus was no mythical figure is shown by his being 
mentioned by several Greek writers. Thus Herodotus* states 
that he not only won three victories at Delphi, but later com- 
manded a Crotonian ship at Salamis, the Crotoniates being the 
only over-seas Greeks to aid against the Medes. This fixes the 
date of his Pythian victories near the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. Plutarch’ and Pausanias*® speak of his help 
at Salamis, and the latter adds that Phayllus did not win at 
Olympia, but only at Delphi, once as runner and twice as 
pentathlete. Aristophanes’? twice alludes to a runner of this 
name, of unknown provenience and date. While the scholiast 
on the former passage and Suidas** both identify him with the 


1“ Phayllus and his Record Jump,” J. H.8., XXIV, 1904, pp. 70-80, 
and “ Further Notes on the Greek Jump,” ibid., pp. 179-194. 

12 Anthol. gr. App., III, 28 (III, p. 292 [Dibner] Cougny) ; also in 
Th. Preger’s Inscriptiones Graecae metricae ex scriptoribus praeter 
anthologiam collectae, Lipsiae, 1891, No. 142. 

18 Zenobius, VI, 23, p. 384; T. Gaisford, Paroemiographi Graeci, 
Oxonii, 1836 (Proverbia Zenobii, pp. 228 f.). 

VITI, 47. 

18 Alexander, 34. 17 Acharn., 213; Vespes, 1203. 

& 18 §. v. BavAXos. 
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Crotonian victor, they are certainly different athletes, since 
Pausanias ’* explicitly says that the Crotonian did not win at 
Olympia and Herodotus only mentions his Pythian victories.”° 
Wernicke’s attempt,” therefore, to identify the two on the 
basis of different source material is futile. 

Curiously, the epigram quoted does not appear on the re- 
covered base which seems to have borne the statue of Phayllus 
at Delphi, though the lettering of its dedication agrees in date 
with whatever else we know of Phayllus—the first quarter of 
the fifth century B.C.?? His famous jump readily passed into 
the proverb izép ra éoxappéva to denote any extraordi- 
nary feat. It is mentioned by several Greek writers and scho- 
liasts from Plato on.?* Of these, the scholiast on Lucian is 
best, a part of which we quote: rav otv xpd airov [PaidAAov] 
oxarrovrwy (50) wddas Kai rovrovs myddvrwv, 6 Ddavddos vmép 
tovs v’ éexndnoe The wording here shows that 
several athletes before him had jumped fifty feet, a not unusual 
feat, but that he alone surpassed them. 

Chionis won seven victories at Olympia, four in the stade- 
race and three in the double sprint (SiavAos) in Ols. 28-31 = 
668-656 B.C.** Africanus alone mentions his jump of 52 feet, 


2°On this Olympic victor of the same name, see Krause, Olympia, 
Wien, 1838, p. 351; Gardiner, J. H.8., XXIV, pp. 78-79; Foerster, No. 
794, p. 24. 

*1 De Pausaniae studiis Herodoteis, Berolini, 1884, pp. 77 f. 

22 Fouilles de Delphes, III, fasc. I, No. 1, pp. 1-2, fig. 1 and Pl. I. 
Here 13 fragments of a circular base of Parian marble, 2.14m. in 
diameter and 0.298 m. in height, have been assembled on whose vertical 
face are the remains of an inscription. Hauvette’s restoration has been 
preferred by Pomtow to Homolle’s: 

Kporw[v]uarac (’A) . . . . [— 
See A. Hauvette, Rev. d. ét. gr., XII, 1899, pp. 10-12; Th. Homolle, 
B.C. H., XXI, 1897, p. 274; H. Pomtow, Ath. Mitt., XXXI, 1906, pp. 
444-50 and 564. 

23 K.g., Plato, Cratylus, 413 A and Schol.: Lucian, Somn. seu Gall., 
6 and Schol.: Libanius, irép rav dpxnorp. 373 (ed. Reiske); scholiasts 
on Pindar’s Nem., V, 19-20 (without naming Phayllus), and Aristo- 
phanes’ Acharn., 213; Suidas, s.v. dévAdos; Pollux, III, 151 (without 
naming Phayllus) ; etc. 

24 Pausanias, III, 14, 3. Dates: IV, 23, 4 and 10, and VIII, 39, 3; 
Africanus (Africani 8. Julii dvaypagdyn, ed. J. Rutgers, 
Leyden, 1862), pp. 10-11; Foerster I, 1891, Nos. 39, 41-46, pp. 4-5; 
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apparently made in Ol. 29 = 664 B.C.:7 Xions Adkwv 
ov 70 vB’ wodev. Pausanias** mentions a tablet 
in honor of his victories set up at Olympia by the Spartan state 
with a statue nearby which he does not believe represents Chionis 
since it was fashioned by Myron of Athens. He also speaks 
elsewhere?” of another tablet set up by the state in Sparta 
“close to the tombs of the Agids,” similarly recording his prizes 
at Olympia and other places. The only other historical notice 
of Chionis is given by Pausanias,”* who recounts that it was 
reported that he joined Battus of Thera on his expedition and 
helped him found Cyrene and subdue the neighboring Libyans. 

Single jumps of 55 and 52 feet, even with the help of stone 
or metal weights, which—like the flute °—even down to the 
time of Pausanias accompanied the jump to accelerate it, as 
both Aristotle *° and Philostratus** say, are manifestly impos- 
sible when we consider that the present record for the running 
broad jump is only about one-half of the Greek.*? Weights ** 


Africanus for the first victory used the name Charmis, a difference in 
name due to different victor lists; see F. M. Mie, Quaestiones agonisticae 
imprimis ad Olympia pertinentes, Diss. Inaug., Rostock, 1888, Anm. 18. 

*5 Rutgers, p. 10. 

26 VI, 13, 2. The statue, therefore, may have been set up in Ol. 77 
or 78 = 472 or 468 B.C. See H. Brunn, Gesch. d. gr. Kuenstler, I, 
Stuttgart, 1853, p. 144. 

3. 

28 TIT, 14, 3. On Battus and the founding of Cyrene told by Herodotus 
in two versions, IV, 150-58, see How and Wells, Commentary on 
Herodotus, I, Oxford, 1912, pp. 350-55. 

2° See Philostratus, 55; Pausanias, V, 7, 10, V, 17, 10, VI, 14, 10; 
Plutarch, De musica, 26. See flutist on an Attic r.f. pelike (dated c. 
446 B.C.) in the British Museum, B. M. Catalogue, E 427, reproduced 
by Gardiner, J. H.S., XXIV, p. 185, fig. 6, and Athletics of the Ancient 
World, p. 150, fig. 104; another on a b. f. kelebe in the British Museum, 
B. M., 361; J. H.8., XXIV, p. 180, fig. 1; ete. 

80 De incessu anim., 3, 705a, 16; Problem., V, 8, 88la, 39b. 

8155; cf. for the same explanation, Theophrastus, De lassit., 13, III, 
134 (ed. Wimmer). 

82Tt is 26 ft. 554g in. (8.06m.), made by the American negro Jesse 
Owens at the 11th Olympics, Berlin, 1936. He also jumped 26 ft. 814 
in. (8.13m.) at Ann Arbor, May 15, 1935. See Spalding’s Official 
Almanac, New York, 1937, p. 9. 

83 On Greek halteres, see Juethner, Ueber antike Turngeraete, Wien, 
1896, pp. 3-13, and A. de Ridder, “ Halter,” in Daremberg-Saglio, pp. 
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are no longer used in championship meets, but were still em- 
ployed in trick jumping at music-hall performances in England 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. A record of 29 ft. 
? in. with five-pound weights is recorded of a running broad 
jump by J. Howard at Chester in 1854, the take-off from a 
board two feet long and three inches thick.** The Greek records 
then would be as fantastic as Brunhild’s leap of 72 feet in the 
Niebelungenlied.** Nor could they be explained by assuming 
the jumper used a raised platform or springboard as earlier 
writers imagined.°® Such devices are yet used by circus gym- 
nasts, but are not recognized by athletic associations and there 
is no evidence of their use in ancient athletics. The zéravpor, 
as known from literature and monuments, was used only by 
acrobats, tumblers and rope-dancers.*’ 

There are, then, only two explanations of the Greek records. 
They are either false or they refer to a multiple jump of some 
sort. Gardiner was long the protagonist of the former view.*® 
He regarded Phayllus’ record as resting only on as good evidence 
as that of another Crotonian athlete, the famous wrestler Milo, 
who among other unheard of feats “ picked up a four-year heifer 


at Olympia, and after carrying it about killed it and ate the 
whole of it,” ** that is, on no evidence at all. He explained the 


5-7. Metal or stone ones weighed from 214 to 10 lbs.; for types, see 
Gardiner, J. H.8., XXIV, pp. 181f., Athletics of the Ancient World, 
p. 146, fig. 100, and Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, London, 1910, 
pp. 295f.; Hyde, Olympic Victor Monuments, Washington, 1921, pp. 
214f.; ete. 

34 Myers, p. 218, n. 1. Cf. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, 
p. 154; Hyde, op. cit., p. 216, n. 4. Whether the Greek broad jump was 
a running or standing one is treated infra. 

85Strophe 463, ed. Bartsch, Leipzig, 1870; zwoelf Klafter (12 
fathoms). 

86 Pinder, p. 107. On p. 106 he says a German officer in full uniform 
jumped with weights 23 ft. from a springboard in the Central-Turnan- 
stalt, Berlin. Cf. Hyde, 216, n. 5 and Juethner, Turngeraete, p. 16. 

87 See Juvenal, XIV, 265. Polybius, VIII, 6, 8, speaks of it as a plat- 
form or stage. A springboard is seen on an Etruscan wall-painting from 
Chiusi; Inghirami, Mus. Chius., Pl. CXXXI. On springboards, see 
Krause, Gym. u. Agon. d. Hellenen, p. 325. 

38 He held it consistently from the date of his two articles in J. H.S8., 
XXIV, and Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, 1910, p. 310, down to 
his last book, Athletics of the Ancient World, 1930, p. 153. 

89 Athenaeus, Dipnosophistae, X, 4, pp. 412f. Pausanias, VI, 14, 6 
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epigram as an “ alliterative jingle ” (m occurs five times in line 
1) like many similar late sporting epigrams in the Anthology. 
His solution of Chionis’ record was a corruption in the text of 
Africanus, vB’ (52) for xB’ (22), since the Armenian Latin 
text of the latter reads duos et viginti cubitus, where cubitus 
is equivalent to pes. Such a solution, however, makes the jump 
too short by many feet compared with jumping records with 
weights in our time. Nevertheless, Gardiner’s argument has 
profoundly influenced English and American writers on ath- 
letics, including the writer, who formerly accepted his change 
in the text.*° The alternative is a multiple jump. It was on 
this assumption that “le triple saut” was introduced into the 
pentathlum at the revived Olympics in Athens in 1896. While 
admitting that a triple jump was still known in North Greece, 
Gardiner emphatically denied it was known to the ancient 
Greeks.*t However, as we shall now show, he ran counter to 
the very evidence which he so carefully discussed. 

E. Myers *? says that J. B. Martin, then President of the 
London Athletic Club, who was present at his reading of his 
paper on “The Pentathlum” before the Society of Hellenic 
Studies in 1891, later “made the bold suggestion that the 
Greek jump may have been the hop, step, and jump, and men- 
tioned such a jump of 49 ft. 3 in. made without weights at 
Harwich as not far from the Greek record.” This appears to 
be the earliest suggestion for a multiple jump. It was soon 
defended by Wassmannsdorf,** and was later worked out in 
detail by Fedde ** on the basis of a passage in Bekker’s Anecdota 
graeca by an unknown writer, which we here reproduce: *° 


varies the story by having Milo carry his own victor statue of bronze 
into the Altis at Olympia. Milo won at Olympia six times, and seven 
at Delphi in Ols. 60-66 = 540-516 B.C. (only Ol. 62 being fixed) ; see 
Foerster, Nos. 116, 122, 126, 131, 136, 141, pp. 9-10. 

£9 Op. cit., p. 216. 

“1P. 76; and in Athletics of the Ancient World, p. 152, he says: 
“there is not a particle of evidence to support these guesses.” 

42 P, 218, n. 1; also in his article “ Pentathlum ” in Smith’s Dict. of 
Gk. and Rom. Antiquities, 3rd ed., 1891, II, p. 365, n. 1. 

*8In Monatsschrift, 1885, p. 270. 

44 First in Gym. Progr., Breslau, 1888, p. 13, then in his book Der 
Fuenfkampf, 1889, pp. 18 f. 

‘ST, p. 224. Gardiner, p. 74, noted that the passage was part of the 
Lewica Segueriana in Cod. Coislinianus, 345, of the 10th or 11th century. 
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Barnp 76 dxpov Tov oKdppatos, ap’ od GAAovTar TO 
mporov SéAevkos* Svppaxos 7d pécov, ap’ ob adopevor 
duewvov ws SéAevxos. In this passage Seleucus,** with 
whom the unknown writer agrees, defines Baryp rightly as “ the 
top of the oxdppa,” i.e. the take-off, while Symmachus *’ 
wrongly believed it was the middle of the oxdyye. But of far 
more importance are the latter’s words dd’ ob 
ééd\\ovra. which show clearly that the leaper after alighting, 
jumped again, i.e. a multiple jump. Curiously, Gardiner ** 
rejected this evidence completely, and for a variety of reasons: 
that the halteres would be clumsy in a series of bounds, that a 
second take-off would be difficult from the soft ground of the 
oxdppa, and that wa\w means “back” rather than “ again.” 
He argued that the best that could be suggested by the text 
was two and not three jumps. 

However, Gardiner did settle the long-disputed meanings of 
Barnp, oxdppa, and 7a éoxappéva. On the basis of several late 
writers *® he showed *° that Barjp was merely the place from 
which the jumper took off, a stone sill or threshold similar to 
the series of such sills, incised with horizontal lines, found at 


either end of the stadium at Olympia, and not, as Pinder be- 
lieved, a springboard. Of more importance, he showed ™ that 
the terms oxdppa and 7a éoxappéva were interchangeable and 
referred to the soft ground, dug up, leveled, and sanded, on 
which the leaper alighted. Theretofore there had been only 
confusion in the meaning of these terms.*? To jump, then, 


“6 Surnamed Homericus, Alexandrine grammarian teaching at Rome 
in the time of Tiberius, A. D. 14-37, and titles of his works mentioned 
by Suidas, s.v. See B. A. Mueller in Pauly-Wissowa, III (2te Reihe), 
No. 44, cols. 1251-6; and Christ-Schmid-Staehlin, Gesch. d. gr. Lit., 1°, 
p- 89; II*, 1, pp. 269, 432, 444. Also Max Mueller De Scleuco Homerico, 
Diss. Inaug., Gétting., 1891. 

‘7 See Gudeman in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. “ Symmachus,” no. 10, VII 
(2te Reihe), cols. 1136-40. He wrote commentaries on Aristophanes 
about A. D. 100, used by Suidas, s. v. Urepaxorrifew and passim. 

48 Pp. 75-76. 

4° Seleucus, above; Pollux (2nd half of the second century), III, 151; 
Hesychius (late fourth), s.v. Barjp and Suidas (tenth or eleventh), 
8. v. Barnp. 

50 Pp. 74-5. 51 Pp. 70-74. 

52 Cf. on basis of Schol. on Pindar’s Nem., V, 20 the views of F. A. 
Paley, The Odes of Pindar, London, 1868, p. 185, n. 1; J. B. Bury, 
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imtp ra éoxappeva was a most unusual feat. Suidas says that 
Phayllus jumped five feet beyond, which, with statements of 
other writers, shows that the ocxdéuya was fifty feet long, and 
that in landing on the hard ground (ovepedv) beyond he broke 
his leg. This is understandable, as it is well known that a 
jumper is apt to break either his knee or ankle when landing 
on hard ground. 

The length of the jump is often indicated on vases by pegs 
stuck into the ground, as on a b.f. amphora in the British 
Museum.** Philostratus ** says the length of the leap was not 
allowed “if the imprint of the feet is not faultless,” i.e. no 
pegs were then used. Vase-paintings show different charac- 
teristic moments in the jump. Thus a jumper is shown ready 
at the take-off with the halteres raised in his hands on a r. f. 
krater.°> Another athlete is shown in midair, his legs and 
arms nearly parallel and the halteres held straight out, on a 
r.f. kylix in Boston.*® He is shown just before alighting on 
the b.f. amphora in the British Museum (B48) already 
discussed. 


Gardiner’s conclusion that “the only evidence” for a series 
of jumps is the passage in the Anecdota graeca, which he un- 
fortunately rejected, is no longer valid, for now it is supple- 
mented by the new evidence adduced by Professor Juethner.*” 


Nemean Odes of Pindar, London, 1890, p. 91; P. Gardner, op. cit., p. 
213; E. Myers, op. cit., p. 218, n. 1 (corrected in Smith’s Dict. of Antigq., 
p. 364). 

58 B. M. Cat. Vases, B. 48; Jb. des arch. Inst., V, 1890, p. 243; Gardiner, 
p. 183, fig. 4, and Athletics of the Ancient World, p. 150, fig. 106; 
Daremberg-Saglio, s. v. “ Saltus,” fig. 6084 and s.v. “ Halter,” p. 6, fig. 
3692. It dates from the second quarter of the sixth century B.C. 

55 Annali (Istituto di correspondenza archeologica), Roma, XVIII, 
1846, Tav. d’agg. M: J.H.8., XXIV, p. 185, fig. 7; Daremberg-Saglio, 
s.v. “ Saltus,” p. 1055, fig. 6082 (1st figure to left). 

56 Arch. Ztg., XLII, 1884, Taf. XVI 2b; W. Klein, Huphronios, 2nd ed., 
Wien, 1886, p. 286; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. “ Halter,” p. 5, fig. 3691; 
Gardiner, p. 183, fig. 3, and Athletics of the Ancient World, p. 150, fig. 
105; J. D. Beazley, Attic R. F. Vases in American Museums, Cambridge, 
1918, p. 83, fig. 51. 

57“ Zur Geschichte der griechischen Wettkaempfe,” Wiener Studien, 
53, 1936, pp. 76-8. 
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He cites a passage from the paraphrase of Aristotle’s Physica 
by Themistius, the Paphlagonian philosopher and rhetorician 
who lived in great honor at Constantinople in the latter half 
of the fourth century under the emperors from Constantius to 
Theodosius the Great.°* This short passage has so important a 
bearing on the pentathlum jump, as an indubitable proof that 
it consisted of some sort of multiple one, that we translate it: 

“The thing is said to change continuously which leaves no 
interval either of time or of the thing in which it moves; for 
example, anyone singing might sound the lowest string °° imme- 
diately after the highest; for such a person has left no interval 
of time or of the thing in which he moves. But this is more 
obvious in respect of place changes; for the leapers in the 
pentathlum do not move continuously, since they leave out 
some part of the space in which they move; or is this not to be 
stated absolutely? For in this case we would say that race- 
horses do not move continuously. But we must rather define 
continuous movement in respect of time and the fact that no 
interval of it (i.e. time) is left out, since it is possible, per- 
haps, also to leave out a part of the thing in which it moves, 
and none the less continuously it seems to change, while 
continuity per se must be defined more precisely.” 

Here Themistius interprets Aristotle’s idea of continuous 
movement as one in which the entire time interval is filled up 
with the event concerned, and exemplifies it with place changes. 
He cites as an example of the non-fulfillment of the assigned 
condition the pentathlete jumpers who “do not move con- 
tinuously, since they leave out some part of the space in which 
they move ” (i.e. the oxdéyya). To quote Juethner: “A leaper 
from the moment when he jumps from the take-off to the time 
when he touches the ground again without doubt executes a 
continuous movement without any interruption in the space 
covered.” But Themistius says in the case of leapers that there 


58 His dates are c. A.D. 317-388. He became tutor to Arcadius, son 
of Theodosius, 387-88. He paraphrased the Physica in 8 books ec. 355. 
See Christ-Schmid-Staehlin, Gesch. d. gr. Lit., II®, 2, pp. 1004-14. See 
Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca (Themistii in Physica paraphrasis), 
ed. H. Schenkl, Berolini, 1900, V, 2, p. 172, lines 26f. The text of 
Aristotle is 5, 3, 226b, 31 f. (Prantl, Teubner, 1879). 

5° T.e., of the harp or lyre, our highest pitch. 
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are interruptions in the movement inside the jumping-space. 
This passage, hitherto unnoticed, is therefore important in ex- 
plaining the Greek jump as not one continuous single effort, 
but as an interrupted effort, i.e. several individual springs. 
The same conclusion ‘s drawn from Themistius’ argument about 
race-horses that they “do not move continuously,” the simi- 
larity between leapers and race-horses consisting in this, that 
as the former reach their goal by multiple efforts, so also do the 
latter by countless individual jumps. This passage from Aris- 
totle, then, supplementing the earlier evidence discussed, makes 
it clear that the pentathlum jump was a multiple one. The 
long line of writers®° from Wassmannsdorf to Juethner were, 
therefore, right in assuming this, while Gardiner was woefully 
wrong in contending that it was a single effort. 

The only question left to be discussed is what sort of a mul- 
tiple jump is indicated. Only two seem to enter into it, the 
Anglo-American hop, step and jump, and the modern Greek 
hop, hop, and jump. At the revival of the Olympics in 1896 
the “triple saut” was literally a hop, hop and jump, but in 
practice became a “ saut, pes, saut,” our hop, step and jump, 
which has been used exclusively since. My former colleague, 
Professor Emile Malakis, now of Johns Hopkins University, 
tells me that in his youth Greek boys only knew the hop, hop 
and jump, and that the change under the influence of the 
Olympics to hop, step and jump was gradual. The technique of 
the two is different: in the latter the jumper lands on the foot 
from which he made the spring, then takes a giant stride or 
step and lands on the other foot, and finally on both, while in 
the hop, hop, and jump, he makes two hops on the same foot 
and then lands on both. 

Let us translate the jump of 55 and 52 feet of Phayllus and 
Chionis respectively into meters and English feet and compare 
them with present records in the “triple saut.” Using the 
Solonian-Attic foot, introduced at the beginning of the sixth 
century B.C. but not used in Athens until Roman days, of 
0.296 m. (= 1 Roman foot) Phayllus’ jump at Delphi would 


°°It includes Fedde; Ph. Legrand, op. cit., p. 1056, n. 2; F. Hueppe, 
Die Leibesuebungen, 1925, p. 166; Faber, op. cit., p. 478; and others. 

*t More exactly 0.2957 m. See W. Doerpfeld, “ Beitraege zur antiken 
Metrologie, I, Das Solonisch-attische System,” Ath. Mitt., VII, 1882, 
pp. 277-312. 
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be 16.28 m. or c. 53 ft. 4% in. The foot used in connection 
with Chionis’ jump at Olympia, on the other hand, was the 
earlier Aeginetan-Attic (Phidonian) one equal to 0.328 m. 
Doerpfeld calls this foot “ der gemeingriechische Fuss ” appear- 
ing in all Attic inscriptions and writers from Herodotus to 
Eratosthenes, and in the great fifth-century buildings on the 
Acropolis, including the Parthenon.®* It followed the Aeginetan 
coinage throughout the Peloponnesus and was especially used at 
Olympia whose architects preferred it to that of the stadium 
foot (0.320 m.) there, which latter Doerpfeld calls “ das heilige 
Mass,” ®* rarely used. The stadium at Olympia was longer 
than other Greek stadia, explained as being measured by Hera- 
cles’ feet, which were larger than those of mortals.** Thus 
Chionis jumped 16.66 m. or 54 ft. 8 in., so that the two records 
are not so far apart as they seem. We can now compare these 
figures with modern records in triple jumps. 

An English athlete made a record in the hop, step, and jump 
of 15.01 m. or 49 ft. 3 in. at Harwich in 1861,®° from which 
date the record has gradually increased, till the present Olympic 
and world record of 16 m. or 52 ft. 5% in. was made by Naoto 
Tajima of Japan at the Berlin Olympics, Aug. 6, 1936.% 
These records are close to the Greek ones of Phayllus and 
Chionis, the use of jumping-weights and the possible omission 
of the “pace” before the leap well explaining the difference. 

Fedde already in 1888° proposed the hop, hop, and jump 
as a possible solution of the Greek jump. This contest is no 
longer used in serious athletic contests, though it still appears 
in minor meets in Greece and elsewhere. A record of 49 ft. %4 
in. without weights was made some years ago by J. B. Conolly.® 


62 “ Metrologische Beitraege, V, Das aeginaeisch-attische Mass-System,” 
Ath. Mitt. XV, 1890, pp. 167-187, especially p. 175. The name Phidonian 
comes from Aristotle, Const. Athens, 10. 

®$ In Olympia, Die Ergebnisse, II (Baudenkmaeler), Berlin, 1892, 19. 

64 A. Gellius, Noct. Attic., I, 1 (quoting Plutarch, Relig. ex vitis, VII, 
p. 144 [Teubner ed. by Bernardakis]). Cf. also J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s 
Description of Greece, IV, London, 1898, pp. 78-81 (to VI, 20, 8). The 
Olympic stadium was 192.27 m. long, which makes its foot 0.32045; see 
Doerpfeld, l. c. and R. Borrmann, Ergebnisse, II, pp. 63 f. (Das Stadion). 

6° Noted by Myers in J. H.8., II, 1881, p. 218, n. 1; Hyde, p. 216, n. 6. 

6 Spalding, op. cit., pp. 9 and 19. 

®*7 Gymn. Progr. Breslau, pp. 22-4 and 35, n. 5. 

°8 Mentioned in the Britannica (11th ed., 1911), XV, p. 554, place and 
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As far back as 1891 a record of 50 ft. 14% in. was made by D. 8. 
Shanahan in England, when the hop, hop, and jump was still 
practiced generally.*° The present record is c. 53 feet. In 
fact, the record for this jump should be better than that for 
the more usual hop, step, and jump and for two reasons: the 
swing of the unused leg and the fact that only one leg is used. 
Since it was used altogether in Greece until recent years it is 
probable that the hop, hop, and jump is a lineal descendant of 
the ancient pentathlum. 

Gardiner has argued from various vase-paintings™ that the 
Greek pentathlete preceded his jump by only a few short bounds 
before the take-off in contra-distinction to the modern running 
long jumper who depends chiefly on a short fast run on a cin- 
der path. This latter he regarded as inconsistent with the use 
of jumping-weights. Consequently, the pentathlete was no 
sprinter, but merely limbered his legs with a few springy steps 
in preparation for the final leap, somewhat as our high jumpers 
do. However, it seems incredible to the writer that the Greek 
jumper should not have employed the preparatory “ pace,” even 
if encumbered with weights which weighed 244 pounds or more. 


But this as yet cannot be determined definitively. 


WALTER WooDBURN HYDE. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


date omitted; no record is given in the article “ Jumping ” in the 14th 
ed., 1929. 

°° See M. W. Ford, in Outing, XX, 1892, pp. 235 f. 

*°So Lawson Robertson, Professor of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in a letter to me on April 27, 1937. 

1 J.H.8., XXIV, pp. 187-90. He here reproduces on p. 191, fig. 11, 
ar.f. kylix from E. Gerhard, Auserlesene gr. Vasenbilder, IV, Berlin, 
1858, Taf. 294, 7; and on p. 188, fig. 9, another r. f. kylix from W. Klein, 
Euphronios, p. 306. We add another r.f. Wuerzburg archaic amphora, 
Gerhard, Taf. 270 (bottom). In the latter stand a discus-thrower, 
flutist, and a running jumper—though Gerhard explained the third figure 
as a discouraged jumper; same also in Daremberg-Saglio, “ Halter,” 
p. 7, fig. 3694. 
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CENSUS AND POLL-TAX IN PTOLEMAIC EGYPT. 


When Wilcken published his great work on the Greek ostraca 
in 1899 he was convinced, because of lack of evidence for the 
poll-tax in Egypt during the Ptolemaic period, that Augustus 
had introduced that tax as a part of his changes in the financial 
administration when he took over Egypt as his special province.’ 
Since the publication of the Tebtunis Papyri and of the third 
volume of the Petrie Papyri, however, most historians have 
believed that the poll-tax was collected under the Ptolemies.’ 
Nevertheless the complete lack of receipts for this tax before the 
reign of Augustus has been most disturbing.* Wilcken, following 
Grenfell and Hunt, also maintained that the fourteen years 
census-period, found in Egypt from 10 B.C. until the second 
half of the third century of our era, was introduced by Augustus, 
despite Borchardt’s attempt to prove the existence of a fourteen 
years census-period under the Pharaohs of the Middle Kingdom.‘ 


1 Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien, I, pp. 245 ff. 

* Maspero, Les Finances de V’Egypt sous les Lagides, 1905, pp. 93 f.; 
Rostovtzeff, in Cambridge Ancient History, VII, p. 139; Jouguet, 
Macedonian Imperialism and the Hellenization of the East, 1928, p. 309; 
Cary, A History of the Greek World 328-146 B.C., 1932, p. 264. Since 
this paper was written Miss Claire Préaux’s discussion of the poll-tax 
in Egypt has come to my attention. In Les ostraca grecs de la collec- 
tion Charles-Edwin Wilbour au Musée de Brooklyn, 1935, pp. 28-32, 
Miss Préaux has declared against the existence of a poll-tax under the 
Ptolemies. She contends that no one of the items of evidence, which 
are reviewed in this paper, proves the existence of the poll-tax during 
the Ptolemaic period. This may be granted. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the individual items of evidence and also their cumulative impres- 
sion are best explained on the assumption that the poll-tax was intro- 
duced in the Ptolemaic period. Miss Préaux’s positive argument that 
the poll-tax could not have been introduced by the Ptolemies because it 
is a mark of defeat and subjection is not impressive when applied to 
Egypt, a land recognized as the spear-won property of the Macedonian 
monarchs. Cf. K. Fr. W. Schmidt’s review in Phil. Woch., LVI (1936), 
pp. 9-13, rejecting Miss Preaux’s arguments. 

’ Maspero, op. cit., p. 94. 

4Wilcken, Grundziige, 1912, pp. 173f., 192; Grenfell and Hunt in 
P. Oxyrhynchus, II, pp. 209 ff.; Borchardt in H. Schafer, “ Ein Bruch- 
stiick altiigyptischer Annalen” (Abh. Berl. Akad., 1902), p. 9, note 1. 
Maspero, op. cit., p. 94, states that the poll-tax existed under the Middle 
Empire; but he cannot mean a poll-tax like that collected by the Roman 
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It is the purpose of this paper to show the probability of the 
introduction of both poll-tax and fourteen years census-period 
under Ptolemy IV Philopator. The evidence does not yield 
absolute proof. But if the argument is accepted, several obscure 
and puzzling events in the reigns of Philopator and his successors 
find a rational explanation. In like manner some remarkable 
features of the tax-system in Roman Egypt become logical 
inheritances from the Ptolemaic system. 

Strabo * states that after the glorious reigns of the first three 
Ptolemies the rest of the kings of Egypt were corrupted by 
luxury and their government deteriorated. Of these later incom- 
petents he selects three for special condemnation: Philopator, 
Physcon, and Auletes. Justin, in his epitome of Pompeius 
Trogus,® contrasting Philopator with his distinguished con- 
temporaries in Macedonia, Asia, Sparta, and Carthage, says: 
“solus Ptolemeus, sicut scelestus in occupando, ita et segnis in 
administrando regno fuit.” Polybius, to whom we owe most of 
our information concerning Philopator, is no more complimen- 
tary: after charging the young king with the usual list of 
dynastic murders he says,’ “ He began to conduct his govern- 
ment with more pomp of royalty, showing himself inattentive 
to business and inaccessible to members of his court and the rest 
who were engaged in the administration of Egypt, and proving 
himself neglectful and indifferent to the officials in charge of 
affairs outside Egypt, for which the former kings had shown 
more concern than for the government of Egypt itself... . 
Thus extending so long an arm and protecting themselves with 
distant buffer-provinces they were never alarmed about their 
throne in Egypt. Wherefore they quite naturally showed great 
concern for foreign affairs. But this king neglected all of these 
things because of his shameful amours and his senseless and 


administration in Egypt, for there was no coinage under the Pharaohs, 
and the only form of poll-tax which could exist without coinage was 
the corvée. The corvée existed from the Old Kingdom through Roman 
times and had nothing to do with a poll-tax collected in money. Bor- 
chardt’s fourteen year period, therefore, has no bearing upon the question 
of a poll-tax in Ptolemaic Egypt. On the other hand, A. Calderini’s 
attempt (in Rend. R. Ist. Lomb., LXIV [1931], pp. 551-8) to establish 
the census of A. D. 19-20 as the first of the fourteen years series has been 
properly criticized by H. I. Bell (in Cam. Anc. Hist., X, p. 304, note 2). 
5° XVII, 1, 11 (796). ¢XXIX, 1. TV, 34, 3-5; 9-11. 
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constant drunkenness, and naturally in a short time found his 
life and throne threatened by conspirators, of whom the first 
was Cleomenes the Spartan.” 

The Jews, as we know from III Maccabees, looked back upon 
the reign of Philopator as one of oppression and injustice, and 
they took their peculiar revenge by blackening his memory. 

The revolts of the Egyptians which began in his reign and 
were not finally suppressed until some years after his successor 
came to the throne are an adequate testimonial to the feeling 
of his native subjects towards Philopator. 

Mahaffy ® suggested that, “It is not impossible that some of 
the bad impressions produced upon posterity were due to the 
anecdotic sketches of the life of Philopator by Ptolemy the 
Megalopolitan.” If, indeed, this Ptolemy the Megalopolitan was 
the same Ptolemy who was governor of Cyprus under Philopator 
and his successor, he may well have felt that the king was 
neglecting foreign affairs: the colonial administrator seldom 
reaiizes that a crisis at home can take precedence over an urgent 
problem on a distant colonial frontier. 

Mahaffy alone among historians has attempted a serious de- 
fense of the character of the fourth Ptolemy, and his arguments 
are rejected in toto by Bevan.® It is not my purpose to rehabili- 
tate the character of Philopator, to excuse the political murders 
with which he began his reign, or to condone his notorious 
private life. I shall, however, attempt to account for the neglect 
of foreign affairs with which he is charged, for the unrest of the 
native Egyptians which led to long and bitter revolt, and for 
the undoubted hatred of his Jewish subjects and the consequent 
loss of the province of Coele-Syria. 

When Ptolemy II Philadelphus and his astute finance minister 
Apollonius took from the priests and temples of Egypt the 
dnopopa, the sixth part of the produce of the vineyards and 
orchards of Egypt, and transferred that revenue to the official 
cult of Arsinoé Philadelphus, it was a profitable move.t° The 


& The Empire of the Ptolemies, 1895, p. 272, note 1. 

® Op. cit., pp. 279 ff.; A History of Egypt—IV, Mahaffy, The Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, 1899, pp. 142f. The same, Bevan, The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 
1927, pp. 250 f. 

10 Grenfell and Mahaffy, Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
1896, Col. 36. Cf. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, 1906, III, pp. 
195 ff. 
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priests were compensated for this lost revenue by subsidies from 
the royal treasury.‘ But as the Graeco-Macedonian colonists 
in the Fayfim and elsewhere increased the acreage of their vine- 
yards to meet the growing demand of the Hellenized portion of 
the populace ror wine, the income from the dmdpoipa became 
larger, and the priests must have regretted their lack of fore- 
sight. This bad bargain they never forgot, and they made 
ircreasingly heavy demands upon the treasury for compensation. 
In the decree of the synod of the Egyptian priests recorded upon 
the Rosetta Stone ** one of the highly praised benefactions of 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes is that he restored to them the dzodporpa. 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus had found no difficulty in meeting 
the demands of the priests. His ingenious system of taxation 
and royal monopolies, revealed in the famous Revenue Laws, 
brought in annually the enormous sum of 14,800 talents of silver 
and one and a half million artabae of wheat.1* The fabulous 
treasure of Philadelphus, stated by Appian** to have been 
740,000 Egyptian talents, need not concern us here. However 
great his accumulation of gold and silver may actually have 
been, it is sufficient to observe that it seems to have disappeared 


with the death of Philadelphus. The great expenditures of the 
king upon the development of the city of Alexandria, upon the 
Museum, the Pharos, the temples in the Delta, and the great 
gymnasium and library erected in Athens may have used up a 
large part of the treasure.° But even more important is the 
well known fact that a great bureaucracy, especially when the 
revenues are collected by tax-farmers, cannot be maintained for 


11 Bouché-Leclereq, op. cit., p. 201 f. 

12 OGI., 90, 15. If Epiphanes actually returned the dméyowpa to the 
priests, as this passage implies, it is possible that the priests did not 
retain it long. 

13 Jerome, Ad Dan., X, 5. The amount of the revenue in money seems 
to be confirmed by the statement of Strabo, XVII, 1, 13 (798), on the 
authority of Cicero, that the revenue of Ptolemy XIII Auletes was 
12,500 talents of silver a year. See, however, Milne, J. R.S8., XVII, pp. 
1 ff.; Frank, J. R. 8., XXIII, p. 148; my Taxation in Egypt from Augustus 
to Diocletian, Princeton and Oxford, 1938, pp. 343, 492, notes 25-6. 
A. H. Thompson, in his unpublished dissertation in the University of 
Michigan Library, has shown that the revenue in grain given by Jerome 
is much too low. 

14 Proem., 10. 

18 Cf. Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, pp. 127 ff. 
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long at a high point of efficiency. It is possible that a decline 
in the collections of revenue in his extensive empire may have 
begun before the end of Philadelphus’s long reign, after the king 
had given up cares of state to devote himself to the enjoyment 
of all the luxury that his treasure could buy. The removal from 
office and the disgrace of Apollonius, the great finance-minister 
of his father, by Ptolemy III Euergetes immediately after his 
accession to the throne ** was probably not without due cause. 
If so, the entire bureaucracy may have been corrupted. 

If there was a decline in the royal revenue it did not worry 
Philadelphus’s energetic successor, Euergetes I. Early in his 
reign Kuergetes waged a successful campaign against the dis- 
organized Seleucid empire. The campaign was more of a royal 
progress than a war, for no army could be found to stand against 
the king of Egypt. But at the height of his success, after he 
had received the submission of Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
Susiana, Persia, Media, and far-away Bactriana,’” he was forced 
to return to Egypt by what Justin ** termed a domestica seditio. 
Mahaffy was probably correct in connecting this disturbance with 
the failure of the Nile and the consequent grain shortage recorded 
in the decree of Canopus.'® When Euergetes returned to Egypt 
he was not at all dismayed by the serious condition brought 
about by the famine. He had brought with him as the spoils 
of war 40,000 talents of silver,?° almost the equivalent of three 
years’ revenue from the whole Egyptian empire. Euergetes 
spent his easily acquired wealth with a lavish hand. The decree 
cof Canopus states that the king purchased at his own expense 
grain from other countries which was distributed to the popu- 
lace; furthermore he lightened and remitted taxes both to the 
people and to the priests. It is not hard for a generous king, 
who is well supplied with money, to remit taxes. It is more 
difficult to resume their collection. 

After his great “conquest ” of the Seleucid empire Euergetes 


16 Cf, Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt, 1922, pp. 20, 170 f. 

17 OGI., 54, 14-20, with due allowance for exaggeration in a laudatory 
inscription. 

1,:9. 

19 OGI., 56 and Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 204. But ef. 
Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus, 1877-8, II, p. 403; Dittenberger, 
OGI., 56, adn. 

20 Jerome, Ad Dan., XI, 8. 
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settled down to enjoy the fruits of victory. Although he could 
not possibly hold all of the territory which had submitted to him, 
nevertheless his empire remained larger than that of his father 
Philadelphus.*. Governors had been left behind to consolidate 
his conquests,”* and the additional revenue from the new prov- 
inces was most welcome to a king who was about to emulate the 
luxurious tastes of his predecessor. Euergetes carried on the 
support of the great Museum at Alexandria. Eratosthenes was 
brought from Athens to succeed Callimachus as Chief Librarian 
and to be the tutor of the Crown Prince.?* Many other famous 
scholars were engaged, with the result that at no time was the 
Museum more flourishing and famous. Great accessions were 
made to the Library.7* Euergetes got possession of the original 
manuscripts of the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
at a cost of fifteen talents. Attalus I of Pergamum was perhaps 
already beginning the collections for the library developed by his 
successor Eumenes II, and this rivalry may have raised the prices 
of rare books. 

The insatiable greed of the Egyptian priesthood made suc- 
cessful demands upon the treasury of Euergetes. Mahaffy 7° 
felt an implied threat in the phrase of the decree of Canopus, 
‘in requital for which (succor in time of famine and remission 
ot taxes) the gods have granted that their royalty be well estab- 
lished,’ which is, he says, “ perhaps an indication that the reverse 
case was a threatening possibility.” Now there was never any 
love lost between the grasping Egyptian priesthood and the 
poverty-stricken Egyptian people, but it appears as if at the time 
of the domestica seditio they had stood together in their demands 
for relief from famine and taxation.?” Every reader of Plato’s 
Republic knows that the best way to cope with two allied foes is 


21 Cf. Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, p. 719. 

22 Jerome, loc. cit.; CIG., 2905, 5 (C), 4. 

28 Suidas, sub "Eparoodévns; Wilamowitz, Nachr. d. Gétt. Ges. d. Wiss., 
Phil.-Hist. 1894, pp. 30. 

24Tzetzes (Proleg. to Aristophanes, Plutus) ascribes to Callimachus 
the statement that at the time of Euergetes I the library contained 
400,000 ‘ mixed’ and 90,000 ‘ unmixed’ rolls. It had numbered 200,000 
rolls in 285 B.C., according to Demetrius of Phaleron (Pseudo-Aristeas 
apud Euseb., Praep. Hv., viii?, p. 350a). 

25 Galen, XVII, i, p. 603. 

26 The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1899, p. 113, note 2. 

27 Ibid., p. 110. 
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to come to terms with one of them and with his aid to crush the 
other ; the possessions of the vanquished can then be turned over 
to the new ally as his reward. Euergetes came to terms with 
the priests. The imposing lists of his benefactions to priests 
and temples bears eloquent witness to the growing power of the 
Egyptian clergy: the beginning of the decree of Canopus ”® 
declares, “ King Ptolemy . . . and Berenice, his sister and wife, 
Benefactor Gods, are continually performing many great benefits 
to the national temples, and increasing the honors of the gods, 
and in every respect take good care of Apis and Mnevis and the 
other renowned sacred animals with great expense and good 
appointments; and the sacred images carried off from the land 
by the Persians, the king, having made a foreign campaign, 
recovered into Egypt and restored to the temples from which 
each of them had been carried away.” ‘The cost of the great 
temples built by Euergetes must have been very considerable, 
because even forced labor upon any building operations outside 
the dike- and canal-system had to be remunerated. There are 
few remains of buildings of Ptolemy Soter or of Philadelphus. 
But remains of Kuergetes’s temple-construction are to be found 
in most of the great sanctuaries of Egypt.?® He probably built 
a new temple to Osiris in Canopus; the naos of the temple of 
Isis on the island of Philae was completed by him, and its great 
northern pylon bears his inscription; on the neighboring island 
ef Biggeh there are temple ruins on which the name of Ptolemy 
III is found. At Assuan the facade of a small temple bore his 
figure and inscriptions; a temple was erected by him at Esneh. 
But the most imposing monument which remains from the whole 
Ptolemaic period is his vast temple of Horus at Apollonopolis 
Magna (Edfu), a temple so great that it could not be completed 
during his reign. Temples on the grand scale cost proportionately. 

Not only at home did the king expend his great revenues. 
Euergetes’s foreign policy following his Syrian expedition was 
suited to his easy-going temperament, but it was expensive. 
Content with long years of peace he declined to take active part 
in the struggles in Greece and Asia, but he gave aid from his 
treasury to whatever faction seemed likely to further his imperial 


28 OGI., 56—Mahaffy’s translation. 
2° Cf. Bevan, The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1927, pp. 214 ff. 
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policy. He probably gave financial as well as moral support to 
Alexander son of Craterus and to Hierax and Attalus.*° For 
years he subsidized Aratus and the Achaean League against the 
power of Macedon, and when Aratus failed he transferred his 
support to Cleomenes. This diplomacy of the purse was a heavy 
drain upon the royal treasury, and Euergetes suddenly stopped 
the payments. As soon as the sinews of war were thus withdrawn 
Cleomenes was crushed and fled for safety to the court of 
Euergetes.** This would have been an amazing thing for 
Cleomenes to do, if the Egyptian king had just betrayed him 
by deliberately cutting off support in the time of greatest need. 
The simplest explanation is that Ptolemy may have found his 
treasury unequal to continuing the subsidies. 

There is another incident most easily explained by the as- 
sumption that Euergetes found himself financially embarrassed. 
With his characteristic generosity Huergetes led the way in 
contributing princely gifts to the Rhodians when their city was 
almost completely destroyed by a disastrous earthquake and their 
commercial credit was endangered. Polybius ** relates that, 
“Ptolemy also promised them three hundred talents of silver, 
a million artabae of corn, timber for the construction of ten 
quinqueremes and ten triremes, forty thousand cubits (full 
measure) of squared deal planking, a thousand talents of coined 
bronze, three thousand talents for the restoration of the Colossus, 
a hundred master builders and three hundred and fifty masons, 
and fourteen talents per annum for their pay, and besides all 
this, twelve thousand artabae of corn for the games and sacrifices 
and twenty thousand artabae to feed the crews of ten triremes. 
Most of these things and the third part of the money he gave 
them at once.” We may note that Euergetes did not immediately 
pay two-thirds of the money, and apparently he had not paid it 
by the end of his reign, for the incident is related by Polybius 
in his account of Philopator’s reign. Two hundred talents of 
silver ought to have been but a trifling sum for a king whose 
empire should have yielded at least 14,800 talents a year, which 
had been the annual revenue under Philadelphus when the 
empire was not so extensive as under Kuergetes. Perhaps the 


3° Cf. Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, pp. 221, 726. 
31 Polybius, II, 69, 10-11. 82 Idem, V, 89. 
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reason for the delay in forwarding the remaining two-thirds of 
his gift was that Euergetes did not have it to spare, because he 
was no longer collecting so large a revenue from his empire. 
Ptolemy III Euergetes died of disease, as Polybius ** expressly 
tells us. There is no evidence that Ptolemy IV Philopator had 
been associated with his father on the throne of Egypt before 
the latter’s death.** We know, however, that Philopator was 
intended by his father to be the heir, and that he was carefully 
educated with that in view.** If Philopator had been formally 
associated with his father in the government, he might have 
been able to effect a gradual readjustment of the financial ad- 
ministration. But when in 221 B.C. he ascended the throne 
the situation in Egypt was desperate. The attack of the fiery 
young king Antiochus III upon the Lebanon forts, the gateway 
to the Ptolemaic possessions in Coele-Syria, although abortive, 
was a sure indication of further danger threatening Egypt.*® 
By the time of Philopator’s accession the once powerful Egyptian 
army had been allowed to fall into decay.*7 The same care- 
lessness of Euergetes had probably permitted the financial 
administration to slip into inefficiency. It was the first task of 
Philopator and his able minister Sosibius to reorganize the 
financial system of Egypt. It is no wonder that the provincial 
governors complained of the king’s neglect of foreign relations; 
affairs in Egypt demanded undivided attention. Cleomenes, 
who had been given asylum in Alexandria by Euergetes after 
the defeat at Sellasia, continually demanded supplies and troops, 
for the time was ripe for the overthrow of Macedonian supremacy 
in Greece; but Philopator could not grant his request because 
he had neither the troops nor the money (Polybius, of course, 


*8 Idem, II, 71, 3. 

54 Blum, in Bull. Cor. Hell., XXXIX (1915), pp. 18 f. 

85 See note 23 above. 

86 Polybius, V, 45, 7—46, 5. 

37 Idem, V, 62, 7. Bevan (in The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1927, p. 225, 
note 2) contends that Euergetes would not have let the army fall into 
decay, but that the unpreparedness was due to the lack of discipline 
which developed in the army because of the neglect by Philopator. But 
if that were the case, there would have been no necessity of building 
up the army with mercenaries and with the inclusion of 20,000 native 
Egyptians; it would have sufficed to restore discipline, for the army 
could not have melted away in so short a time. 
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attributes this to Philopator’s lack of interest in foreign affairs) .** 
He was likewise unable to give support to Achaeus in Asia Minor, 
although the latter’s revolt promised to hold off the threatened 
attack of Antiochus III against the Syrian provinces of Egypt. 
Yet the financial reorganization was put through so quickly by 
Philopator and Sosibius that they obtained funds sufficient for 
the emergency that Egypt faced. After the failure of his attack 
on the forts at Lebanon Antiochus III was called away to put 
down revolts in the eastern part of his disintegrated empire. 
This gave Sosibius a short respite in which to prepare for the 
defense of Egypt; by coolly bluffing Antiochus out of an imme- 
diate attack in force upon Pelusium he extended the time to two 
years.°? 

Sosibius spared no expense in preparing the new army.*® 
Seventy-three elephants were brought from the interior of Africa 
and trained for battle. The most brilliant military experts of 
Greece were hired to train and lead twenty thousand Egyptians 
and twenty-five thousand Graeco-Macedonian troops, including 
thousands of mercenaries. The Egyptians had to be armed in 
the Greek manner, a matter of no little expense, and the whole 
army was kept under arms and thoroughly drilled for a year. 
Since the army remained in Egypt during this period, it could 
not live off the country; the entire expense of its support fell 
upon the treasury. But the result of the battle of Raphia was 
ample reward for the great outlay. Egypt was saved for two 
generations from danger of invasion by the Seleucids. 

The victory of Raphia was, however, a thing far different from 
the parade which Ptolemy III Euergetes had made through 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Raphia was a hard fought battle, and 
Philopator was almost as anxious as Antiochus to make peace. 
There was no vast booty, the equivalent of three years’ revenue, 
to bring back to Alexandria. Yet Philopator seems not to have 
lacked adequate revenue for years thereafter. He must have 
been able to pay the remaining two hundred talents of silver to 
the Rhodians, else Polybius would hardly have related Euergetes’ 
promise in the account of Philopator’s reign without seizing the 
opportunity to remark upon the failure of the unworthy son to 
keep the promise so generously made by his father. Philopator 


*8 Polybius, V, 35, 2-6. 8° Idem, V, 62, 4. *° Idem, V, 63, 8 to 65. 
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also kept up the standards of the Museum and Library at 
Alexandria, and even built a temple to Homer.*t He had money 
to squander upon two ships of gigantic size, one a sea-going 
vessel whose banks of oars numbered forty and whose length was 
one hundred and twenty-nine metres, the other a floating villa 
for the use of the court in excursions up the Nile, with saloons 
and bed-chambers and colonnades, all carried out in precious 
woods and ivory and gilt bronze, and decorated by Greek artists 
with carpets and embroideries.* Perhaps the warship was not 
very useful nor the pleasure-boat in good taste, but they were 
certainly expensive. Philopator was also able to meet the de- 
mands of the priests for subsidies,** and his building program 
rivalled that of his father.** The continued support of the 
priesthood was imperative because of the series of native revolts 
which broke out after his return from Raphia and continued 
into the reign of his successor. 

The outbreak of the native revolt occurred soon after the 
battle of Raphia, according to Polybius.*® This historian’s full 
account of the rebellion unfortunately is lost, but in a brief 
summary he characterizes it as a long guerrilla warfare devoid 
of notable achievements, but featured by the ferocious cruelty 
of the peasants with terrible reprisals by the troops sent to reduce 
them to submission. The cause of the revolt Polybius * states 


*1 Aelian, Var. Hist., XIII, 22. 

42 Athenaeus, V, 37-39 (203e-206c); cf. Journ. of Hell. Stud., IX 
(1888), p. 255. 

48 Spiegelberg, Demot. Inschr., no. 31088, pp. 14-20. 

44 Cf. the list of buildings in Bevan, The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1927, 
p. 238, and Budge, A History of Egypt, VII, pp. 237 ff. 

45 Polybius, V, 107. Mahaffy (The Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 264) 
saw a contradiction in the ev@éws and ov wera of this pas- 
sage and the dyé dé wore, ‘at long last,’ in the excerpt from book XIV 
(12) which gives a summary of the revolt, and consequently he dated 
the outbreak of the revolt about 213 or 212 B.C. No definite conclusion 
as to the date can be drawn from either passage, because in V, 107 
Polybius is emphasizing the alacrity with which the Egyptians took to 
arms after their participation in the victory at Raphia; whereas in XIV 
he is giving his usual condemnation of the sluggishness of Philopator 
in meeting an emergency. 

46 Polybius, V, 107. The prophecies quoted by Bevan, The Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, 1927, pp. 241 f., to prove the existence of a spirit of nationalism 
among the natives of Egypt are what we might expect of any suppressed 
people. I do not deny the existence of such a spirit, but I do not believe 
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as follows: “This king (Philopator) by arming the Egyptians 
for the war against Antiochus took counsel that was advantageous 
for the present but a mistake as regards the future. For the 
Egyptians took great pride in the victory at Raphia and were 
no longer disposed to obey orders, but they sought a leader and 
a representative in order that they might become independent. 
And they attained this object not long afterward.” Modern 
historians have generally accepted Polybius’s statement of the 
cause of the revolt. It seems to me, however, that Polybius has 
mistaken the occasion of the revolt for its cause. It would be 
singularly naive to suppose that the native soldiers revolted 
merely because they had shared in a great victory. But during 
the long years of the rebellion, especially in the time of Epiphanes 
when the prospects of its suppression seemed doubtful, there 
must have been many in Alexandria who lamented the day when 
Philopator had armed the Egyptians, for without their army 
training the natives could not have prolonged the revolution 
with such success. This may have been true, but training in 
arms was hardly the cause of the revolt. The cause, I believe, 
was the changes in the system of taxation which were introduced 
by Philopator and Sosibius. 

Maspero observed a change in the financial administration 
between the reign of Euergetes I and that of Euergetes II.** 
In brief, the change was a much greater centralization of ad- 
ministration in the second century B.C. Maspero was unwilling 
to hazard a guess as to the author of the change. It is highly 
improbable that the change came in the reign of Epiphanes or 
in that of Philometor: Epiphanes was forced to remit taxes 
rather than to increase the efficiency of their collection, and 
Philometor was too distracted by the invasions of his uncle 
Antiochus V Epiphanes to be able to carry through any great 
administrative reforms. It is probable that this greater cen- 
tralization was a part of the financial reorganization introduced 
by Philopator and Sosibius. 


that the desire for a native dynasty, which after all meant little more 
than a change of masters, was strong enough to keep the rebellion alive 
for more than twenty years. If *he peasants had not been suffering 
from economic as well as political suppression, there would have been 
but little desire for a change of masters. 

47 Maspero, op. cit., Part II, chapters III-IV. 
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It is the contention of this paper that in the year 220-19 B. C. 
Philopator introduced the fourteen years census-period and the 
poll-tax called ovvragis, which was paid monthly. I believe that 
the accounts of this poll-tax were kept in ledgers similar to the 
ovvrd£mov ledgers dating from the Roman period and found in 
the Fayiim.** No receipts were issued by the collectors of this 
ovvragis, just as after the beginning of the reign of Philopator 
no receipts were issued for any capitation taxes.*® The pig-tax 
and dike-tax (yoparixoy and trép disappear 
from the receipts at this time because they were transformed 
into capitation taxes.°° These capitation taxes appear again in 
the receipts of the Roman period. 

Receipts for capitation taxes were no longer given after the 
financial reforms of Philopator, because their omission cut down 
the expense of tax-collection. Not only was the cost of papyrus 


“8 For the ovvrdgimov ledgers of the Roman period cf. Preisigke, in 
Archiv f. Pap., IV, pp. 95-114; P. Columbia, I, recto 2. For Ptolemaic 
ledgers of similar character, but which antedate the introduction of the 
ovvraks, cf. P. Petrie, III, 109. 

‘° This may be checked by running through the list of taxes compiled 
in Preisigke-Kiessling, Wérterbuch, Bd. III, Abschn. 11. It can hardly 
be an accident that no receipts for capitation taxes have been discovered 
from the period beginning with the reign of Philopator, since receipts 
for other taxes from the later Ptolemaic period are not uncommon. 
The only possible exceptions are (1) a receipt for ovvraés in O. Meyer, 
9, where the formula dé rjs ovvrd(fews) makes it unlikely that this is 
a receipt for the poll-tax, but as Meyer suggests (adn. ad loc.) it may 
well be a receipt for the otvragis ray ropOuléwv, which was not a capita- 
tion tax; (2) the doubtful expansion émx(epddatov) in O. Bodl., 122, 
dated 84(?) B.C., but the expansion ’Emx (pars), a signature, is proba- 
bly correct. That the later Ptolemies collected no capitation taxes is 
incredible, and there is a reference to ¢vAakirixéy (which was a capita- 
tion tax in the Roman period) in P. Tebtunis, I, 5, 15, dated 118 B.C. 
The receipts for d\cxé in O. Strassburg, 37 and 176 seem to be amounts 
too large for an ordinary capitation tax on salt. 

5° The pig-tax and dike-tax were property taxes in the time of Ptolemy 
II Philadelphus; cf. PSJ., IV, 379; 381; 384, 2; P. Hibeh, 112, 13, note. 
During the first two centuries of our era the dike-tax was assessed 
throughout Egypt at a uniform rate of 6 drachmae 4 obols a year (for 
exceptional increases in the assessment of this tax cf. P. Princeton, I, 11 
and Theban Ostraca, p. 129). The pig-tax in Lower Egypt was not a 
license-fee in Roman times, but it was a capitation tax (cf. the analysis 
of the pig-tax in my Taaation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian, 
chapter IX). 
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saved throughout the nomes of Lower Egypt,>* but in the 
bureaux in all the territory of Egypt the clerks who had made 
out these receipts could be eliminated or put to better service. 
If, as I have tried to show above, the financial situation of Egypt 
was precarious at the beginning of the reign of Philopator, this 
step towards economizing would have been quite in order; but 
it is not at all likely that it was popular with the employees of 
the bureaux whose jobs were threatened or with the populace 
who lost such security against dishonest tax-farmers as the 
possession of the receipts may have given. Nevertheless the 
saving was worth the trouble, for receipts for capitation taxes 
were not again given until Roman times. 

The lack of receipts for poll-tax in the Ptolemaic period, 
which has troubled every proponent of such a tax, is thus ex- 
plained. During the reign of the first three Ptolemies, when 
receipts for capitation taxes were issued by the bureaux, there 
was no poll-tax. After the introduction of the poll-tax by 
Philopator oo receipts for any capitation taxes were issued. 

The census was taken every fourteen years because boys became 
subject to payment of taxes at the age of fourteen; Philopator 
and Sosibius wanted the payments to begin as soon as possible. 
Ir their discussion of the census in Roman Egypt Grenfell and 
Hunt demonstrated that the fourteen years period can with 
certainty be traced back to A. D. 5-6 and probably to 10-9 B. C. 
The year 10-9 B.C. they held to be the earliest possible date 
for the introduction of the fourteen years period, because they 
supposed that the two reports (dzoypadai) of the state tenant 
yewpyés) Pnepheros,** dating from 19 and 18 B.C. 
respectively, were typical of an annual census-return before 
10-9 B. C., the supposed date of Augustus’s reforms. The only 
examples of droypapai which have come down to us from the 
Ptolemaic period are different from the dzoypady kar’ oixiay of 
the Roman census-return. The best known of the Ptolemaic 
droypadai is a combination of property- and census-return dat- 
ing from the time of Euergetes I.°* But the fragments of 


51 Tax-receipts were ordinarily written on papyrus in Lower Egypt 
in Ptolemaic and Roman times; in Upper Egypt, where papyrus was 
hard to obtain and the price prohibitive, the receipts were written on 
pot-sherds. 

52 P, Oxy., II, pp. 207 ff. 

53 P. Grenfell, I, 45-46. 54 Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 198. 
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papyri published in P. Petrie, III, 59 (b and d) indicate that 
the same or practically the same conditions in regard to capi- 
tation taxes existed at the end of the third century or the begin- 
ning of the second century B.C. as we find in the Roman 
period: the priests are exempt from taxation,®® and since the 
men are counted separate from the whole number of the house- 
hold, it is evident that men only, as in the Roman period, paid 
capitation taxes. The character of the abstract of droypadai in 
the Petrie collection is so like that of documents of similar 
purpose in the Roman period ** that it may be safely concluded 
that shortly after the reign of Euergetes I the custom of mak- 
ing returns of property and persons together was dropped, and 
that an droypady, similar to the droypady oixiay familiar in 
the Roman period, was introduced and was continued through 
the rest of the Ptolemaic period. The two dzoypadai of 
Pnepheros, thought to prove an annual census before the year 
10-9 B.C., probably have nothing to do with the census.” It 
may be remarked that a census is a costly and laborious under- 
taking; an annual census of the entire population of Egypt 
would have cost more than it was worth. 

The poll-tax in Roman times was called Aaoypadia, that is, 
‘census-tax,’ for Aaoypadia means ‘ enrollment of the people.’ * 
P. Teb., I, 103 and 121 from the Ptolemaic period show Aao- 
ypadia as the term for ‘ census,’ not as the name of a tax. These 
two documents are dated by the editors in 94 or 61 B.C. If 
we begin with 10-9 B.C. and trace back fourteen year periods, 
we find that one falls in 94-3 B.C. It becomes quite possible 
that the two documents should be dated in 94 rather than 61 
B.C. If we try to trace back the fourteen year periods further, 


55 The number of priests exempt from taxation was limited in Roman 
times; cf. Otto, Priester und Temple, II, pp. 245 ff. 

5° P. Petrie, III, 59(d). Cf. P. Ross.-Georg., II, 12; BGU., II, 493- 
510; P. Oawy., VI, 984. 

57 These two returns are entirely different from any other extant 
dmoypagdal of either Ptolemaic or Roman period. They were sent in by 
a certain Pnepheros and are probably concerned chiefly with the report 
that he is a state tenant (dnudcros yewpyés). Perhaps Wilcken (Archiv, 
II, p. 395) should not have emended the édAwy oivraiy of P. Grenfell, 
I, 45, 8 to obvragiv. 

58In the Ptolemaic period Aads designated the native Egyptians as 
distinguished from Macedonians, Greeks, Jews, Asiatics, etc. 
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we find that the combined property- and census-return dated 
240 B. C.°° indicates that the fourteen years census-period can- 
not be carried back beyond the latter half of the reign of Huer- 
getes I. There is no reason to believe that Euergetes introduced 
the fourteen years period, since there are no indications that, 
after he removed Apollonius from the office of dioecetes, he 
made any important changes in the financial administration 
during any part of his reign. If, however, the fourteen year 
periods be carried back only to the reign of Philopator, two fall 
within the years of his rule (221-203 B. C.)—the first in 220-19 
B. C. and the second in 206-5 B. C. 

Sosibius came into power immediately after Philopator’s 
accession. It is possible that they had planned changes in the 
financial system for some time, but since Philopator had not 
been associated upon the throne with his father even during 
the latter’s illness, such changes had to await his own accession. 
It would have required at least a year to bring about so radical 
a change as the introduction of a census of the entire popula- 
tion of Egypt and the separate registration of all males over 
fourteen years old for the purpose of taxation. Yet there was 
no time to lose. Antiochus III had begun his attempt to recover 
Coele-Syria by his attacks on the Lebanon forts. The attacks 
were repulsed through the determined defense by the Ptolemaic 
commander, but the energy displayed by the young Seleucid 
king, when recalled to subdue the rebellious satrapies of his 
empire, boded no good for Egypt. It was only by adroit diplo- 
macy and the most dexterous bluffing that Sosibius was able to 
delay Antiochus’s attack on Egypt itself until the financial re- 
forms had brought in revenue sufficient for a great Egyptian 
armament and until the new army had been drilled for service. 

It is probable that the poll-tax was introduced with the cen- 
sus of 220-19 B. C.,® that is, the census was held for that very 


5° See note 54 above. 

°° Bickermann, in his study of the classifications of the inhabitants 
of Egypt in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods (in Archiv, VIII, pp. 
234-9, especially p. 236), has found that the custom of designating the 
Graeco-Macedonian inhabitants by the place of their origin in Greece, 
Asia Minor, or elsewhere, gave way to the practice of designation by 
the place of their residence in Egypt. The date at which this change 
occurred was about 220 B.C. This change is easily explained by the 
assumption that the nation-wide census introduced in the year 220-19 
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purpose. This poll-tax was, as has often been suggested,* 
called otvvragéis. P. Teb., I, 189, dated early first century B. C., 
supplies the evidence from which this conclusion may be drawn. 
The fragment reads as follows: “Erovs xa [....] 4, Aaoyp(adia) 
@coyo(vidos) rav KoTwv otvral Ew K]al Tov 
ev 7@ [.. (ére)], etc. There follows a list of names concluding 
oi wa(vres) avd(pes) The next column is headed dq’ oy 
teA(ovow) Séy ava T (rdAavra) AO Kai tov ava wv, followed 
by the names of eight persons, thus accounting for two hundred 
and seventy-one. One individual, KaAds Keadliw(vos) 
paid only 500 drachmae. The total paid by the two hundred 
and seventy-two men was 40 talents 3200 drachmae. These 
rates for avvragis are singularly like the poll-tax of the Roman 
period in Lower Egypt, which was assessed at two rates; a privi- 
leged class paid at a lower rate.®* Furthermore one form of 
the poll-tax collected in the Fayim during the Roman period 
was known as the ovvragipov.** 

The usual translation of ovvragis is ‘contribution.’ The 
sums paid by the allies in the second Athenian confederacy in 
the fourth century B.C. were called ow7dgéas to distinguish 


them from the hated ¢dpos of the Delian League, which the 
Athenians had transformed into an hegemony.®* Possibly the 
term ovvragis was employed in Egypt in 220 B.C. and the years 
immediately following to give the impression that the tax was 
a ‘contribution’ to an emergency war-chest. In any case it is 


B.C. gave to the government definite information as to the place of 
residence of every person in Egypt, and this information was more use- 
ful as a matter of record than a statement of the original residence of 
a man’s father or grandfather. If the census had been introduced at 
an earlier or later date than 220-19 B.C., it is difficult to see why the 
change noted by Bickermann occurred at that particular time, rather 
than earlier or later. The reform of Alexandrian citizenship which was 
carried out by Philopator (cf. Satyrus, fragment 21 in Miiller, FHG., 
III, pp. 164f.) may well have been connected with the introduction of 
the nation-wide census. 

61 Wilcken, Archiv, II, p. 395; Chrestomathie, 288; Schubart, Papyrus- 
kunde, 1918, p. 258; Laum in PWRE., 23, Sp. 732. 

62 In the Roman period the privileged class seems usually to have paid 
at one half the normal rate, except in the Oxyrhynchite nome where they 
paid three quarters of the normal poll-tax; cf. my Taxation in Egypt 
from Augustus to Diocletian, chapter VIII. 

Tbid., pp. 122-126. 

64 Francotte, Les Finances des cités grecques, p. 117. 
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not difficult to collect taxes from a nation threatened with inva- 
sion, as was Egypt in 220-19 B.C. Whether or not the Egyp- 
tian people had thought that they were ‘contributing’ to an 
emergency war-fund, Ptolemy and the wily Sosibius at the end 
of the war had no intention of letting such a great source of 
revenue be dropped. It is probable, despite the variation in 
the rate of assessment of the poll-tax in Roman times, that the 
tax introduced by Philopator was assessed at a uniform rate 
throughout the nation, with the exceptions made for such 
classes as were favored with a lower rate or with exemption, 
such as the catoeci, priests, and government officials. After 
the victory of Raphia in 217 B.C. it was not long before the 
burden of the new tax became intolerable. The hard-pressed 
Egyptian peasant could be driven so far and no farther, espe- 
cially since his recent military experience gave him new courage. 
This tax-burden I believe to have been the real cause of the 
long and bloody conflict of civil war waged between Ptolemy’s 
soldiers and the Egyptian peasants—a Bauernkrieg, as Mahafty 
so aptly remarked.®* 

The amount of the ovvragéis recorded in P. Teb., I, 189 is in- 
teresting. Two hundred and sixty-three men pay at the rate of 
900 copper drachmae each. This is approximately equivalent 
to 2 or 3 silver drachmae. This sum paid annually may seem 
large enough for a poll-tax, but it is hardly enough to have 
roused an entire nation to an armed rebellion which lasted for 
well over twenty years. There is reason, however, to believe 
that 900 copper drachmae was not the rate per annum but the 
monthly rate. Twenty-four (or thirty-six) silver drachmae per 
annum added to tax-burdens already heavy is a far different 
matter. The reasons for supposing that 900 copper drachmae 
was the monthly rate is this: The Roman ovwv7dépov®’ was not 


* Josephus, Bell. Jud., II, 385, gives the population of Egypt as seven 
and a half millions, excluding Alexandria, éveoriv éx rhs Kal’ éxdorny 
kepadny elopopas rexunpacda. It would be practically impossible to 
deduce the number of the population from the revenue of the poll-tax 
in Roman times, when the various nomes of Egypt were assessed at 
widely differing rates. It is possible, however, that Josephus drew his 
figures from a period when the assessment was practically uniform 
throughout Egypt, i.e., in the time of Philopator. 

°° The Empire of the Ptolemies, pp. 264 f. 

®7 Cf. notes 48 and 63 above. In P. Petrie, III, 86 the ovvraés (‘ quota 
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a tax but a method of paying in installments the Aaoypadia 
(assessed at the 40 drachmae rate) plus other small taxes and 
the usual supplementary charges. These were monthly pay- 
ments, sometimes eleven 4 drachmae installments; hence the 
name ovvrdépov, ‘like the ovvraés.’? It might be argued that 
the 900 copper drachmae at Theogonis represented a reduction 
in the annual rate which had been made by Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes ; ** but Theogonis was in the Arsinoite nome where 
the presence of great numbers of Graeco-Macedonian catoeci 
made a successful native revolt impossible. In addition the 
irrigation projects of the Ptolemies in the Fayiim made that 
territory so rich that its inhabitants were able to pay a 40- 
drachmae poll-tax during the first two and a half centuries of 
Roman rule. The fact that the peasants of the Fayim paid 
the highest poll-tax known in Roman Egypt makes it improb- 
able that the abatements of taxation granted by Epiphanes ex- 
tended to the Arsinoite nome. Ideally the ovvragis of 900 
copper drachmae per month paid by the entire male population 
above the age of fourteen should have yielded an annual revenue 
of approximately 12,000 talents of silver. Actually that enor- 
mous sum was far from being realized, because the many priests 
and government officials and all of the citizens of Alexandria 
were undoubtedly exempt from the poll-tax in Ptolemaic times; 
in addition great numbers of the Hellenic population outside 
Alexandria were wholly or partially exempt. We have seen that 
there were a few citizens at Theogonis who paid at a lower rate. 
In spite of these exemptions, the tax must have brought a most 
welcome addition to the revenues of the royal treasury. Ptolemy 
would not relinquish it without a struggle. 

We do not know when the civil war broke out, but the rebel- 
lion in the Delta, which (as Mahaffy*® pointed out) was the 
earlier phase of it, cannot have been very serious, for the work 
on the great temple of Horus at Edfu went on without inter- 
ruption until the sixteenth year of Philopator’s reign.” In 


to be sold "—cf. Oertel, Die Liturgie, 1917, p. 29, note 2) of the mer- 
chants selling oi] for the state monopoly was on a monthly basis. 

*§ Cf. OGI., 90. 

°° The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1899, p. 141; Bevan, The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 
1927, p. 239. 

7° Cf. the hieroglyphic inscription on the wall of the temple of Horus 
at Edfu (quoted by Bevan, op. cit., pp. 239 f.). 
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that year building operations ceased and were not resumed for 
twenty years. The rebellion had assumed serious proportions, 
especially since the success of the insurgents meant that the 
revenue of Upper Egypt could no longer be collected. 

The ever ingenious Sosibius, I think, had a remedy for even 
that situation. He planned to extend the census and poll-tax 
to include the Jews. There were Jews in Egypt when the first 
Ptolemy came to the throne, but their numbers had been greatly 
increased by the favors shown them by Philadelphus, who sought 
them for his army,” and by Euergetes I, who settled on the 
newly reclaimed land of the Fayfim Jews taken prisoner in the 
Syrian campaign. It is evident from III Maccabees that the 
favor of Philadelphus and of Euergetes had, in the second and 
third generations, resulted in a Jewish problem of serious pro- 
portions. III Maccabees, 2, 28 states that Ptolemy IV Philo- 
pator attempted to subject the Jews in Egypt to the census, 
mavtas Tovs “Iovdaious eis Aaoypadiav Kai oixerixny SidBeow axOnvat. 
Since the object of the Aaoypadia was the collection of the poll- 
tax, we can readily understand the disturbances at Alexandria 
(persecutions in the eyes of the romancing writer of III Macca- 
bees) and the hatred with which the Jews always regarded 
Philopator, for the aversion of the Jewish people to paying 
‘the census-tax to Caesar’ is well known from the New Testa- 
ment. The attempt to subject the Jews to the census is stated 
to have occurred after the battle of Raphia; consequently they 
had not been included in the census of 220-19 B.C., and it is 
probable that the attempt to enroll them occurred at the second 
great census in 206-5 B.C.%* The Jews in the Ptolemaic 
province of Coele-Syria were undoubtedly to be enrolled at the 
same time.”* Within less than eight years Judaea renounced 


71 Pseudo-Aristeas, Ad Phil., 12-13. Cf. Bevan, op. cit., pp. 111-114. 

72 Cf. Bevan, op. cit., p. 206. 

78 Idem, p. 230 (arguing against Mahaffy’s view) rejects the story of 
Ptolemy’s attempt to enter the Holy of Holies of the temple at Jeru- 
salem as pure fiction. The only reason for attempting to date the 
disturbances of the Jews at Alexandria before the year 206-5 B.C. would 
be Philopator’s supposed quick vengeance for his disappointment in 
Jerusalem, for which the Jews in Alexandria were in no way responsible. 
If the Jerusalem incident is fiction, that reason disappears. 

74 TII Maccabees, 3, 12 states that Ptolemy IV sent the order for the 
enrollment of the whole race of Jews to his generals in Egypt and every 
place (rots xar’ Aiyurrov xai xara romov); cf. III Maccabees, 4, 14: 
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its old loyalty to the Ptolemies and surrendered to Antiochus 
III. 

The writer of Hcclesiastes, according to Barton,” describes 
the conditions in Palestine at the end of Philopator’s reign: 7° 
“Then I returned and saw all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun: and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, 
and they had no comforter; and on the side of their oppressors 
there was power, but they had no comforter. Wherefore I 
praised the dead... .” That the oppressions were those of 
taxation will become evident. The spies of Ptolemy are prob- 
ably referred to in Ecclesiastes, X, 20: “ Curse not the king, 
no, not in thy thought; and curse not the rich in thy bed- 
chamber; for a bird of the air shall carry thy voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter.” Despite the writer’s 
feeling expressed in these metaphors Ptolemy had not enough 
spies in Palestine. The negotiations of the Jews with Antiochus 
continued and encouraged him to carry on in spite of the early 
defeats of his army in Coele-Syria at the hands of the Ptole- 
maic general Scopas, and to complete the conquest of that 
province by the bloody battle of Panion, the successful siege 
of Sidon and the capture of Batanaea, Abila, Gadara, and 
Jerusalem. 

Jerusaiem voluntarily opened its gates to Antiochus.77 The 
reason for this sudden reversal of a Jewish policy that had 
begun with the reign of Ptolemy I Soter is not hard to find. 
Josephus quotes a letter of instructions, alleged to have been 
sent by Antiochus to Ptolemaeus (his general in charge of the 
newly acquired province of Palestine), which indirectly reveals 
the terms upon which the Jews agreed to surrender to Antiochus. 
I hold no brief for the authenticity of the letter, but I believe 
that it represents the facts quite accurately. The significant 
portion reads as follows: ** “ And let the elders and the priests 


rd gpidov é& dvduaros. The romancing writer of 
ITI Macczbees states that the purpose of this enrollment was to slaughter 
the Jews; but it was rather to collect the poll-tax; perhaps the Jews 
felt that it would kill them to pay the tax. 

75 In International Critical Commentary, Ecclesiastes, pp. 58-67. 

76 Heclesiastes, IV, 1. 

77 Josephus, Antig. Jud., XII, 3 (133) quoting Polybius, XVI. Yet 
some of the Jews remained loyal to Egypt; cf. Jerome, Ad Dan., XI, 14. 

78 Josephus, op. cit., XII, 3 (142-3). 
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and the scribes of the temple and the singers in the temple be 
freed from capitation taxes and from the crown-tribute and 
other tribute. In order, too, that the city (Jerusalem) may 
recover its inhabitants, I grant to those who now inhabit it and 
to those who move into it up to the month of Hyperberetaeus to 
be tax-free for three years. Thereafter I remit to them a third 
part of the taxes so that they may recover from the harm done 
them.” The remission of taxes must have been the inducement 
that drew the Jews away from their old loyalty to Egypt. The 
death of Philopator in 204 or 203 B.C. and the accession of 
Epiphanes, while still a child,” gave Antiochus his opportunity 
to take advantage of the disaffection of the Jews, and by 198 
B. C. Coele-Syria was forever lost to the Ptolemies. 

The loss of his Syrian province was but one of the worries 
of the young king Epiphanes. Rebellion had broken out afresh 
in the Delta and continued in Upper Egypt. It was finally 
crushed by the king’s soldiers who were able to wear down the 
resistance of the xebels. But the revolt was not ended without 
heavy concessions from the king in the matter of taxes, as we 
may conclude from the testimony of the Rosetta Stone and from 
the condition of the poll-tax in Romaa Egypt during the first 
two centuries after Christ. The decree on the Rosetta Stone 
indicates also that Epiphanes had been obliged to make further 
concessions to the Egyptian priests in order to retain their 
loyalty during the doubtful times of the revolt. Naturally the 
congress of priests was chiefly concerned with the remission of 
temple-taxes, so that this occupies the most important place in 
the decree. Mahaffy’s translation of this section of the decree 
follows: 7° “ Being benevolently disposed towards the gods, 
Epiphanes, while still a child,’ gave Antiochus his opportunity 
and corn, and has undertaken much outlay to bring Egypt into 
prosperity, and to establish the temples, and has been generous 
with all his own means, and of the revenues and taxes which he 
receives from Egypt some he has wholly remitted and others 
has lightened,*®° in order that the people (Aads) and all the rest 


a Cf. F. W. Walbank, “The Accession of Ptolemy Epiphanes: A 
Problem of Chronology,” in J. ZH. A., XXII (1936), pp. 20-34. 
The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1899, pp. 153 ff.; Bevan, The Ptolemaic 


Dynasty, 1927, pp. 264 ff. 
8°“ This lightening is said to be expressed in the demotic version by 
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(Macedonians, Greeks, Asiatics, etc.) might be in prosperity 
during his reign; and has remitted the debts to the crown which 
they in Egypt and in the rest of his realm owed, being many in 
number; and those who were in prison, and under accusation 
for a long time back, has freed of the charges against them; 
and has directed that the revenues of the temples and the yearly 
allowances given to them, both of corn and money, likewise also 
the proper moiety to the gods from vine land, and from gardens, 
and the other property of the gods, as they were in his father’s 
time, so shall remain; and directed also, with regard to the 
priests, that they should pay no more as the tax on consecration 
than what was appointed them in the time of his father and up 
to the first year (of the present reign); ... and of the tax 
of byssus cloth paid by the temples to the crown has remitted 
two-thirds; . . . and did also free the temples of (the tax of) 
the artabe for every arura of sacred land, and to Apis and 
Mnevis did give many gifts, and to the other sacred animals in 
Egypt, much more than the kings before him,” etc., etc. 
Another clause of this decree is especially significant: 
“ . . . and likewise has apportioned justice to all, like Hermes 
the great and great, and has ordained that those who come back 
of the warrior caste, and of the rest who went astray in their 
allegiance in the days of the disturbances, should, on their re- 
turn, be allowed to occupy their old possessions.” The victory 
of Ptolemy V in the civil war was evidently the result of a 
compromise. In the Roman period the poll-tax was assessed 
at different rates in the various nomes.** This difference in 
rates probably dates in part, at least, from the reign of Epiphanes 
and may have had several causes: recognition of a difference in 
the economic status of the inhabitants of the several nomes and 
in their consequent ability to pay, rewarding of faithful sub- 
jects, and concessions to the revolting peasants. The unique 


‘gave them control of,’ viz., gave back the collection of them to the 
priests.”—Bevan, op. cit., p. 264, note 2. 

81In the Arsinoite nome the Aaoypadia in the Roman period was 
assessed at 40 drachmae and at 20 drachmae per annum; in the Hermo- 
polite nome at 16 drachmae and at 8 drachmae; in the Oxyrhynchite 
nome apparently at 16 drachmae and at 12 drachmae. For the rates at 
Elephantine-Syene and at Thebes cf. my Taxation in Egypt from Augustus 
to Diocletian, chapter VIII. 
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condition of the poll-tax at Thebes in Roman times perhaps 
goes back to the end of a similar revolt in the reign of Ptolemy 
X Soter II. A revolt in Upper Egypt forced this king in the 
year 85 B.C. to march on Thebes and to destroy the city.” 
The inhabitants were forced to live xwyyddv, and this official 
distribution of the inhabitants of Thebes among villages was 
continued in the tax-administration of Roman times, when the 
poll-tax and other capitation taxes were assessed at different 
rates in the several villages.** There is no reason why Augus- 
tus’s financial agents in Egypt should have assessed the villages 
of Thebes at different rates, unless they were merely continuing 
the previous assessments, for, by the time of Augustus, Thebes 
had recovered sufficient physical unity to be again called Dios- 
polis.** But if the poll-tax was a Ptolemaic institution, Ptolemy 
X may have seen in a varying incidence of taxation a means of 
assuring the separation of the city into villages through foster- 
ing mutual jealousy; punishment and reward may also have 
played a part. 

Augustus took over the system of financial administration in 
Egypt just about as he found it. In the same way Soter and 
Philadelphus had taken it over from the Pharaohs.*®° Because 
the Assyrian and Persian conquests and the attempts of the 
Egyptians, before their conquest by Alexander, to restore a na- 
tive dynasty had disrupted the efficient working of the system, 
it was necessary for Philadelphus and his minister Apollonius 
to formulate detailed regulations in order to put the collection 
of revenues on an efficient basis. Furthermore the Ptolemies’ 
introduction of coinage into Egypt made necessary some major 
changes in the methods of collecting taxes. The misrule and 
incompetence of the later Ptolemies doubtless made further 
changes imperative, if Augustus was to draw the maximum 
advantage from his special domain in Egypt. Yet the most 
important changes that can be observed in the collection of 
money-taxes during the reign of Augustus are the resumption 
of giving receipts for capitation taxes and the introduction of 


82 Pausanias, I, 9, 3. Cf. Strabo, XVII, 1, 46 (816). 

88 See note 81 above. 

84 Cf. O. Briiss.-Berl. 21, a receipt for a tax paid to the bank in 
Diospolis in A. D. 2. 

8° Maspero, Les Finances de Egypte sous les Lagides, p. 172. 
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the ovpBodixd, a charge for those receipts, by which the bureaux 
for the collection of taxes were made partially or perhaps even 
wholly self-supporting. Possibly the exemption from payment 
of capitation taxes possessed by men over sixty years of age 
was granted by Augustus.** Whether Augustus or the later 
Ptolemies abolished such taxes as the iarpuxov, which disappears 
from among the receipts along with the other capitation taxes 
after the beginning of the reign of Philopator and is not found 
in the Roman period, is not known. What is important is that 
the system of capitation taxes based upon the poll-tax and four- 
teen years census-period, which Augustus found adequate for 
the financial administration of his new province, and which 
required but slight modification during the first two centuries 
of Roman rule, was the system which had been perfected by 
Ptolemy IV Philopator called ‘one of the three worst Ptole- 
mies’ ‘et segnis in administrando regno’ and by his minister 
Sosibius, ‘a subtle instrument and full of years, yet a source 
of woe to the kingdom.’ *” 
SHERMAN LERoy WALLACE. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


8° Tf Wilcken’s emendation of P. Grenfell, I, 45 (see note 57 above) 
is correct, Pnepheros declares that he is still paying ovvragis at the age 
of sixty-three. If that is true, either he was being subjected to extortion 
or the age of immunity from poll-tax had not yet been fixed at sixty 
years (if that is the meaning of the phrase 7d ray ééjxovra in BGU., 
IV, 1140, 22, dated in 4 B.C.) ; the age of immunity was later fixed at 
sixty-two years (cf. my Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian, 
chapter VII). 

87 Polybius, XV, 25: oxeios dyxlvovy kai év 
Bacirelg. 
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APOLLONIUS OF RHODES AND THE OLD 
GEOGRAPHERS. 


The sources of Apollonius in the Argonautica occupied the 
attention of scholars at a time when Quellenkunde was a 
favourite branch of classical learning, and the scholia offer abun- 
dant material for a critic interested in discovering the extent of 
the poet’s erudition. It is not, however, the aim of this article 
to point out how Apollonius may have taken this legend from 
one logographer and that from another, since it can never be 
satisfactorily proved that the story of the Argonautica is a 
mere patchwork of extracts from earlier writers. The most 
recent study of the geography of the poem (by Emile Delage‘) 
is at pains to show the multiplicity of the geographical sources 
and the willingness of Apollonius to supplement Homeric geog- 
raphy from later authors. But criticism does not end at this 
point: it remains to discover on what principle the poet selected 
and combined this information. I propose to show how certain 
characteristics of Apollonius can be traced back to the Ionian 
logographers, in many instances to Hecataeus of Miletus in 
particular.? Some of these characteristics were common to other 
Alexandrian poets: the combination of geography with mythol- 
ogy, a fondness for the aetiological legend and the archaic 
name, and the attempt to illustrate myths by reference to geo- 
graphical landmarks, temples, or curious customs which existed 
in the writer’s own day. Ionian logography, being in the 
Hesiodic tradition, was doubtless familiar to many Alexandrian 
poets; but the peculiarly geographical nature of the Argonautica 
suggests that its author was especially dependent on Hecataeus, 
who was both geographer and mythographer. 

Such a discussion would be difficult, if not impossible, were 
it not for the learned scholia. But these must not be misused: 
when they name some obscure poet or mythographer as Apol- 


1La géographie dans les Argonautiques d’Apollonios de Rhodes (Bor- 
deaux, 1930). Cf. also R. Walther, De Apolloniit Rhodii Argonauticorum 
rebus geographicis, Diss. philologicae Halenses XII (1891), pp. 1-104 
(published in part as a separate dissertation under the same title in 
1890). 

*That Ap. knew and used Hecataeus’ works was suggested long ago 
by A. Weichert, Ueber das Leben und Gedicht des Ap. v. Rhodos 
(Meissen, 1821). The evidence has never been collected at length, though 
Delage has noted some of it. 
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lonius’ source for a particular story, the scholiasts are merely 
stating an opinion which may be wrong. As earlier critics have 
properly insisted, it does not follow that when the scholiasts 
allude to an earlier writer we have definite evidence that Apol- 
lonius borrowed from him.* Their literary knowledge does not 
necessarily correspond with his; they may refer to works with 
which he was totally unacquainted and fail to mention others 
with which he was familiar. Accordingly a reference on their 
part to Hecataeus may be regarded as relevant only when some- 
thing in Apollonius’ text recalls some characteristic or some 
statement of Hecataeus about which we have learned from 
another source. Apart from the seven explicit references to 
Hecataeus,* there are numerous remarks in the scholia which 
are probably borrowings from him; geographical commentary 
is often offered in language strikingly reminiscent of the frag- 
ments preserved by Stephanus of Byzantium and others.° There 
is, however, 0 possibility of proof here, and no particularly 
useful purpose would be served by collecting such passages. 
Certain general characteristics of the Argonautica must be 
recalled before the argument can proceed. There are no traces 
in the story of the rationalistic treatment familiar in Herodorus 
of Heraclea, signs of which are found even in the fragments of 
Hellanicus of Lesbos. In fact the story is full of Oavpara, of 
which not the least remarkable are the geographical. To imagine 
that Apollonius seriously believed all the details of his fantastic 
geography of the fourth book is to insult his intelligence and 
to misunderstand the character of the poem. The Argo, as 
H. de la Ville de Mirmont has pointed out,® is a Homeric ship, 
and the methods of handling it are in accordance with Homeric 
tradition; in this respect Apollonius has shown himself a care- 
ful archaeologist. When the heroes on their wanderings enter 
the territory traversed by Odysseus, the Homeric description of 
Aeaea, the Planctae, and Scylla and Charybdis is reproduced.’ 


°Cf. E. R. Knorr, De Apollonii Rhodii fontibus (Leipzig, 1902). 

*I, 256-59, 551a; II, 946-54c, 998-1000; IV, 257-62b, 265-66, 282-91b. 
These and all other references to the scholia are given according to the 
edition of C. Wendel (Weidmann, 1935). 

5 This statement will be illustrated later in the article. 

*“Te navire Argo et la science nautique d’Apollonios,” Rev. Internat. 
de V Enseignement, XXX (1895), pp. 230-85. 

TIV, 659-81, 885-94. 
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If the familiar regions of Sicily are described according to 
ancient mythographical traditions and the limited geographical 
knowledge of early times, similar methods are to be expected in 
the description of less familiar regions. The Argonauts passed 
through many seas and countries which find no mention in the 
Iliad or the Odyssey, and here Hesiod and the cyclic poets are 
occasionally helpful; * but the earliest geographers after Homer, 
as Hratosthenes pointed out,® were Anaximander and Hecataeus ; 
Hecataeus’ I'js Ilepiodos or Periegesis is the natural place in 
which to look for old geographical beliefs and theories. 

There is an additional reason why Apollonius might like to 
refer to Hecataeus. His literary rival, Callimachus, refused to 
accept the Alexandrian library copy of the Asia as genuine, 
ascribing it to a certain Nyowrns. The passage of Athenaeus*° 
from which we learn this has given rise to frequent misinterpre- 
tation. The verdict of Callimachus was thought to throw doubt 
on the authenticity of the fragments and, despite the spirited 
and convincing defence put up by Gutschmid** and Diels,” 
the theory of a forgery was revived by Wells?* and after him 
by Grosstephan.** At present, however, Jacoby *® and Heidel *® 
remain uncontradicted in their scorn for such a view. Athenaeus 


®Cf. F. Gisinger, “ Zur Geographie bei Hesiod,” Rhein. Mus., 78 
(1929), pp. 315-28. 

® Strabo, I, 1, 11: vuvi bre wév “Ounpos ris yewypadlas dpKxelrw 
Ta AexOévra. gavepol 5é Kai of abr@ Kal 
olkeion wv Tov’s mpwrovs “Ounpov dio ’Eparoadevns 
re, Oadov yeyovéta yrwpiuov Kal kai ‘Exaraiov rév 
Midjovov: ody éxdovvar mpwrov yewypadiKdy mivaxa, rov ‘Exaraiop 
karadureiy ypdupa miorovmevoy éxelvov elvac éx ths adrov 

10TT, 70 A: ‘Exaraios & 6 Midjowos év ’Aclas Ilepinyjoe, ef 
Tov ovyypadéws 7d yap Nyowrov dvaypage. 

“De rerum Aegyptiacarum scriptoribus Graecis ante Alexandrum 
magnum,” Philologus, X (1885), pp. 522-42, reprinted in the author’s 
Kleine Schriften, I, pp. 35 ff. 

12“ Herodot und Hekataios,” Hermes, XXII (1887), pp. 411-44. 

18“ The genuineness of the Ileplodos of Hecataeus,” Journ. of 
Hellenic Studies, XXIX (1909), pp. 41-52. 

4 Beitrége zur Periegese des Hekataios v. Milet (Diss. Strasbourg, 
1915). 

1° Die Fragmente der griech. Historiker (F. Gr. Hist.), I, p. 318; 
RE, s.v. Hekataios v. Milet, VII, 2672-75. 

16 “ Hecataeus and the Egyptian priests in Herodotus Book II,” Mem. 
of Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XVIII, 2 (1935), pp. 53-54. 
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does not tell us for what reasons Callimachus denied the authen- 
ticity of the Asia; we do not know who Nyowrys was; in conse- 
quence the remark remains both useless and unintelligible. But 
an explanation might be found if we knew more about the 
grounds on which Callimachus quarrelled with Apollonius. 
In the opening lines of the poem Apollonius reveals its scope: 


*Apyopevos PoiBe, madaryevewv KrA€a pwrav 
pvnoopat, 
and, after a brief summary of Jason’s arrival in Iolcus and the 
command of Pelias, he says that earlier poets have told how 
the Argo was built with the help of Athena: 


viv dy yevenv te kal ovvona pvOnoaiunv 

jpwowv, Sordiyns TE wopous GAds, Epegav 

mralopevor* Movoa 8 trodyropes elev 

(I, 20-22). 

It is a curious coincidence that his choice of subject-matter 
exactly corresponds to that of Hecataeus, who wrote TevenAoyia 
and a Igs Ilepiodos, and that like Apollonius Hecataeus in his 
famous opening sentence uses the verb pvGeiofar: ‘“Exartaios 
ode rade ypddw ws pou Soxei GAnOéa oi 
yap ‘EXAnvev Adyou TE Kal yeAoior, ws daivovrat, 
It seems as though Apollonius were calling upon the muses to 
be his mouthpiece in order that he might not himself be blamed 
for the many yeAoio. Adyo. which his poem contains; for when 
in the course of the poem he again invokes them, it is before 
recounting some episode more incredible than usual.** 

To anyone unacquainted with the other touches reminiscent 
of Hecataeus which appear throughout the poem the parallelism 
between these lines and the opening sentence of the TevenAoyiat 
may seem merely a coincidence. But if it is a coincidence, 
it is the first of a long series of them. Even if it is not a 
reminiscence, conscious or unconscious, of Hecataeus, the state- 
ment of the poem’s scope shows affinity to the fifth century 
logographers, who were prone to offer geographical commentary 
on the myths. Hecataeus is not the only logographer who tried 


17 Frag. 1 (Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., I, 1). 

18 JT, 845; IV, 552, 1381. The invocations at the beginnings of Books 
III and IV are each followed by a ydp clause, as though some reason 
had to be given for invoking them. 
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to put Homeric stories in their geographical setting. While 
many of Hecataeus’ fragments show that this was a favourite 
characteristic of his Periegesis,1® there are many entries in the 
lexicon of Stephanus of Byzantium where it is doubtful if the 
sentence about the town’s mythical history or the origin of its 
name is to be assigned to Hecataeus or to others.*° To discuss 
and identify Homeric sites was an occupation characteristic of 
the school of the Ionian logographers, from whom it passed, by 
way of the Alexandrians, to Strabo. 

Apollonius’ expressed intention of combining geography with 
mythology is no mere conventional introduction arising from 
the fact that the story of the Argonautica is one of adventurous 
travel. There are a number of passages where the geographical 
detail is unnecessarily full, adding nothing to the story, merely 
revealing the poet’s interest in geographical knowledge. One 
notices the striking detail in the description of the view which 
the heroes have from the top of Dindymus (I, 1112-16). Even 
the birthplace of Asterion, when he is named in the catalogue 
of heroes, is given in detail—I, 35-39; and when the heroes go 
to embark on the Argo: 


kAclovrat Ilayacat Mayvyrides (I, 237-38). 


The verb xAciovra is an appeal to the reader’s own knowledge 
of the country as it is in his own day. But the most striking 
purely geographical passages are in the prophecy of Phineus 
and the subsequent description of how the heroes follow his 
instructions. The prophecy is too long to quote in full; it will 
suffice to quote certain sections of it. Its peculiarity is that it 
contains many sentences which might have come straight out 
of a Periegesis.** 

After passing the land of the Mariandyni, in which the 
“swift descent of Hades,” the dxpy ’Axepovords and Swyes 
call for mention (II, 353-55), he continues: 


1° Cf. e.g. Frag. 169, 217, 239. 20 E.g. Frag. 114, 120, 138, 255. 

*1 Cf. U. Hofer, “ Pontosvélker, Ephoros und Ap. v. Rhodos,” Rhein. 
Mus., 59 (1904), pp. 542-64. He remarks that the list of Pontic tribes 
in Ap. gives the impression of being an extract from a Periplus, and 
attempts to prove that the author of this Periplus is Nymphodorus and 
that it was written after the time of Ephorus because certain remarks 
in the poet’s description are reminiscent of fragments of Ephorus. On 
this last point see below p. 449. 
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ayxiporov tH mod€as KoAwvovs 


TladAayovwr, roiciv 7° "Evernuos éuBacidrevoev 
mpota tov Kai rep ad’ aiparos 
€or. 8€ tis dxpy “EAixns Katevavriov “Apxrov, 
aavrobev Kal KaAéovo. KdpapBw 


(II, 357-61). 


The learned remark made in passing about Pelops is quite in 
the style of the logographers.?* But the true style of a Perie- 
gesis shows itself best in the description of what comes beyond 
the mouth of the Halys: 
peta tov 8 ayyxipoos “Ipis 
Aevkyjow eis aGAa Sivass. 
8& mpotépwoe péyas Kal tmelpoxos ayKov 
eavexer yains’ ordpa 
KoATo évy vr’ 
pvperar, edpeins Siacipévos 
évOa 8& Aoiavros mediov ayeddbev S& addres 
tpiooat “Apalovidwy, peta Te avdpaov 
tpnxeinv XddAvBes Kai areipéa yaiav 
épyativa rot audi odypea Epya 
ayxe S€ vaterdovor modvppyves TiBapyvoi 
Znvos Tevntainv vrép axpnv. 
8 émi Mooovvoixor dpovpior vAnecoav 
é£eins areipov, tmwpelas Te vewovTat, 
KdAwa Kat evrnyéas, ods Kadéovow 
pocovvas’ Kal érdvupo evOev éaow 


(II, 367-83). 


Except for the facility of the language, this might be a passage 
in the [7s Ilepiodos of Pseudo-Scylax or Pseudo-Scymnus or 
Dionysius Periegetes. 

Just as remarkable as the language in these lines and those 
that follow is their conformity with the geographical tradition 
of the names and the site of these tribes. This tradition goes 
back to Hecataeus, as Jacoby shows in a table of the tribes 
along the Black Sea as given by Hecataeus, Pseudo-Scylax, 


*2 Hecataeus (frag. 199—Strabo, XII, 3, 25) offered an explanation 
of the famous Homeric line (Jl. II, 852): 
é& ’Everjs, yévos dayporepdwv. 
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Ephorus, Xenophon, Apollonius, Dionysius Periegetes, Pliny, 
and Mela.”* The correspondence of Apollonius with Hecataeus 
and Scylax is very close indeed. The names of these tribes— 
Tibareni, Mossynoeci, Macrones, Becheiri, Sapeires, Byzeres— 
seem to have been unknown to earlier poets.** If Apollonius 
was looking for an early account of the tribes on the south 
shore of the Euxine, Hecataeus’ Periegesis was the place for it. 

The importance of this last point cannot be stressed too 
strongly. The antiquarian interest which Apollonius shares 
with other Alexandrian poets would prevent him from being 
satisfied with such information as he might find in Xenophon, 
Ephorus, Theopompus, and other fourth-century writers who 
offered descriptions of this or other regions. Certainly Xeno- 
phon described the habits of the Mossynoeci and of other peoples 
along the coast of Pontus; Ephorus in his geographical excursus 
mentioned the promontory of Carambis, the Tibareni and their 
customs, and gave an explanation of the name of Abarnus;*° 
Theopompus also comes in for his share of mention in the 
scholia; Book XXI of his Philippica contained a digression on 
Illyria and the @avpara attributed to that region ;** in fact he 
mentioned the Adriatic mouth of the Danube.?? So also Ephorus 
and Theopompus, in common with the older logographers, re- 
tained the practice of commenting on Homeric geography.” 
The relevant passages in these authors may well have been 
familiar to Apollonius, but nothing is gained by losing sight 
of the fact that Ephorus and Theopompus (if not Xenophon) 
were using older geographical sources which were equally acces- 
sible to Apollonius; and it was these old sources, not the infor- 
mation of fourth century writers, which interested the poet in 
search of the old geographical tradition. 

Apart from any indication in the scholia, the text of these 


* F. Gr. Hist., I, pp. 356-57. Hofer (op. cit., pp. 559-60) seems to be 
content with tracing back the tradition as far as Ephorus and Pseudo- 
Scymnus. 

** The articles in RH contain no allusions to an earlier author than 
Hecataeus; the references, apart from Apollonius, are restricted to 
Herodotus, Xenophon, and geographical writers. 

** Frag. 41, 43, 46 (F. Gr. Hist., II, 70). 

*° Frag. 128-31 (F. Gr. Hist., II, 115). 

*7 Frag. 129—Strabo, VII, 5, 9. 

*° KE. g. Ephorus, frag. 128, 134, 146. 
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passages in Book II points very definitely to an old Periegesis 
and in particular to Hecataeus’. It is therefore worth while to 
examine the scholia to see if they confirm this impression. 
Though the scholia do not, it is true, actually mention Heca- 
taeus, the comment on line 347 is a perfect example of the 
style of an old Periegesis: pera yap Pwéws ra Sebd 
Bibvvia mapa tov Booropov. taxéws dpa éxrAeoavt 7d 
tov Idvrov érépa wAevpa trys Bibvvias: % yap Bibvvia, as 
mpocipntat, wept tov éorw év Seba, ev apiorepa 
pvdnoods Opaxav aypiwv. Sadrpvdnoods ard Tov oup- 
péovros avrov wotayov. The note on ’Ayepovoids in 354 refers, 
among other authorities, to Herodorus of Heraclea and the 
Periplus of Andron of Teos, but the comment on the Chalybes 
is more striking: oi 5¢ XaAvBes EOvos SxvOixdv pera tov Oeppwdovta, 
of péradAa avdypov evpdvrTes épyaciav. éxAnOnoav 
d¢ XdAvBes XadvBos tov “Apews viov. This note might have 
been taken straight out of Hecataeus, characteristic of whose 
style are the pera tov @eppwdovra ?® (an additional proof, if proof 
be needed, that Hecataeus in describing this coast went from 
west to east) and the etymology from Chalybs. 

Similar characteristics mark the subsequent description of 
their voyage, which follows the prophecy of Phineus. There 
are some additions to the prophecy, for the sake of variety and 
completeness, which it is not necessary to enumerate here. One 
remark in the scholia, however, deserves mention: on Sesamus, 
in 941, is the note: Xyoapos: IladAayovias. “Opnpos 
(B 853) ‘xat Syjoapov aydevépovro.” 7d S& Syjoapov 
"Apaotpis ad Aapeiov adeApod Ovyatpds. éxAnOn rhv apynv amd 
Tov oncapov AaBeivy (after which there is a lacuna). Here no 
authority is mentioned, but the note is in the style of Hecataeus, 
including the Homeric reference; and the change of name to 
Amastris would have taken place within his lifetime. If the 
scholiast goes back to an old Periegesis to find a statement 
about the Chalybes, though the tradition about them was per- 
fectly familiar from later authors, and if he does the same when 
commenting on Sesamus, he is surely doing so in order to show 
how Apollonius conformed to the old traditions. 


2° Cf. frag. 48: werd “Tow wera 5¢ Acovpds rorauds; frag. 73: 
Hera Kardvn 5é Spos Airvn; frag. 106: pera 5é Bovdpwros 
mods, peta dé Cf. also frags. 265, 266, 275. 
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So also in other geographical passages, descriving parts of 
the voyage uninterrupted by any incident, it is likely that 
Apollonius is following the itinerary of an old Periegesis. It 
is indeed probable that he would do so, just as a modern poet 
writing about Elizabethan or earlier explorers would inevitably 
refer to Hakluyt’s voyages and would very probably reproduce 
something of the flavour of the original. A passage worthy of 
examination is I, 580-608, which describes the voyage from 
Ioleus to Aphetae and thence to Lemnos. Here too the scholiasts 
have consulted various geographical authors: on Twain axpy 
(568) is the note Ticain dxpwrypiov @eooaXrias 7 Mayvyoias, tives 
8€ r7s Ocorpwrias, and there are also some notes on the etymology 
of place names; the note on Lemnos and Myrina (601), with 
the remark about the origin of its name, recalls a fragment of 
Hecataeus.*° Another geographical passage of the same kind 
is I, 922-35, which describes the voyage through the Médas 
xoAros and the Hellespont. ‘ihe scholiast’s description of the 
Chersonese as pera Opdxnv (925) is evidently borrowed 
from a Periegesis which went from west to east as Hecataeus’ 
did. Interesting also is the poet’s phrase “ABapvidos jyaldecoav 
jiova (932). The text of Stephanus s. v. “ABapvos runs “Exaraios 
6 MuAdjovos Aapiydxov dxpnv eivat dyow (frag. 220). Walter 
Leaf * sought in vain for this axpy, and it seems highly prob- 
able that Hecataeus wrote not adxpy but dxry and that this is 
the source of Apollonius’ jiwv.*? 

Two further reminiscences of Hecataeus in geographical 


80 Schol., I, 601-04a: ... 5é éorivy  Mupivn mpds THs 
Anpvov. Slrokis yap éorw Ajuvoss exe yap ‘Hdacoriay cai Moipivar. 
€xAHjOn Mupivns rps Odavros yuvarkds, KpnOéws Ovyarpés. Heca- 
taeus, frag. 138a: Steph. Byz., s.v. Ajuvos: vioos mpis rH Opdky, Sto 
mores Exovca, ‘Hpaoriay kai Mipivay, ws ‘Exaraios Frag. 138c: 
ibid., s.v. mors Anuvw. ‘Exaraios Evpwryn. xal rigs 
AlodiSos GAAn. dard Mupivns dudorépac 7 dard Mupivov. 

82 Strabo on the Troad, pp. 93-94. 

32 Xen., Hell., II, 1, 29 writes as follows: Kévwy 5é rais évvéa vaior 
gevywr, érel trav ’AOnvalwy ra mpdyuata xaracxwv émi 
Thy ’ABapvida Aaupaxov &xpay éhaBev ra Avodvipov 
veav totia. Thus it is not a rocky promontory but more like a sandy 
beach, though he does call it an dxpa. Steph. Byz., after quoting Heca- 
taeus, continues: “Eqopos (frag. 46) év rn Aéyer adrhy 
dnd ris év ’ABapvidos Swkadwy Adupaxov 
It is unfortunate that Ephorus’ actual words are not recorded. 
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passages call for special attention. In IV, 660 Apollonius speaks 
of the heroes as 


axras Tuponvidos eicopowvtes, 


and we know that Hecataeus called Nola, which in his time was 
held by the Etruscans, wéAis Again the KavAraxds 
oxoredos in the Ister (IV, 324) recalls the Illyrian tribe of the 
KavAcxoi mentioned by Hecataeus.** Apollonius would naturally 
want to use words that suggested the ancient condition of the 
western world; it was natural that he should take such words 
from an author like Hecataeus and use them in a similar though 
not precisely identical way. 

The affinity between Apollonius and Hecataeus is, however, 
not confined to the purely geographical passages. The two 
authors share a taste for aetiological legends explaining the 
origin of a city’s name. This branch of mythology was also a 
favourite one among early logographers, some of whom wrote 
books on Kricas, the legends associated with the founding of 
cities. Though the scholia contain far more of these legends 
than does the text of the Argonautica, it is not lacking in them: 
the foundation of Pellene by Pelles (I, 177), the Arunv *Apydos 
in Aethalia (IV, 658), the origin of the water-carriers’ race in 
Aegina (IV, 1765-72). The story of the foundation of Miletus, 
which Hecataeus must have mentioned, is confined to the 
scholia ; *° but Apollonius pays the city the compliment of call- 
ing it rrodiebpov ayavotd MiAynroo as the city of Erginus (I, 186). 

A development of this love of aetiological legends is the de- 
light which Apollonius takes in pointing out geographical land- 
marks, especially ojyara and tombs, which recall and purport 
to prove the truth of legends. So also Herodotus claims to 
prove the truth of the miraculous repulse of the Persians from 
Delphi by pointing out the stones in the réyevos of Athena 
Pronaea which were said to have fallen upon them from the 


38 Frag. 61: Steph. Byz., s.v. Noda: médts ‘Exaraios Evpwrn. 
For the terminology used by Hecataeus in describing Italian towns see 
B. Schulze, De Hecataei Milesii fragmentis quae ad Italiam meridionalem 
pertinent (Diss. Leipzig, 1912). 

84 Frag. 92: ibid., s.v. xara "Iémov ‘Exa- 
taios Evpwry. The scholiast maintains Ap. learnt about the Kavdcaxés 
oxéredos from Polemon év Kriceot 


85 Schol., I, 185-88a. 
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crags above.** This device of illustrating past history or legend 
by a landmark or monument that any traveller might see must 
have been a favourite one of the logographers. Even Thucy- 
dides uses it in his rare digressions, which are in the style of 
the logographers.*” By referring to these ojyara in such various 
regions Apollonius shows his acquaintance with the type of 
literature that combined geography with mythology. At the 
beginning of the poem, for example, in introducing Orpheus, 
he speaks of the power of his song in Thrace: 


gyyot daypiddes, xeivys onuata pods, 

Opyixins Zovns Exe 

é£eins otixdwow ernrpimor, as Oy’ émumpo 

OeAyopevas Karyyaye TLuepinfey (I, 28-31). 


One may recollect that Hecataeus called a Kixdvov,** 


a name which recalls the Odyssey and might easily introduce 
further discussion of other myths. Again the tomb of Cyzicus 
is described as ojpa xal dyrydvoow (I, 1062), and the 
customs of the Ionians living in Cyzicus ér viv recall the story 
of this king.*® Where else but from an old geographer was 
Apollonius likely to have learned about the monument of Poly- 
phemus in the land of the Chalybes (IV, 1476), the altar of 
Hecate in Paphlagonia set up by the Argonauts (IV, 250-52), 
or the tomb of Sthenelus, whose story the scholiast says he took 
from Promathidas (II, 911-14) ? *° 

His taste for using archaic place-names is another charac- 
teristic which he shares with the logographers, but this kind of 
antiquarianism is a common feature of Alexandrian writing and 
not very much stress can be laid on Apollonius’ tendency to it. 
A few individual instances are nevertheless worth mentioning. 
Evpupévac in Thessaly, which the Argonauts see from the sea, is 
found in this form only in Hecataeus;** other authors use the 


VIII, 39. 

87 E.g. his reference to inscriptions still readable in his digression 
about the Peisistratidae, VI, 54, 59. 

Frag. 161: Steph. Byz., s.v. médts Kexdvwv. ‘Exaraios 
Evporp. 

8° It is quite a mistake to argue (as Hofer does, op. cit., p. 562) that 
this reference to customs prevalent elcér: viv denotes the poet’s use of 
a contemporary source. 

49 Cf. also Ii, 855; IV, 535, 550, 1151, 1473, 1618-20. 

‘17, 595; Hec., frag. 136. 
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form ’Epvpva.*? Ephyra as an old name for Corinth is found 
in Hecataeus,** and in a digression describing the later coloni- 
zation of Corcyra by the Corinthians Apollonius speaks of the 


Baxyxiddar, yevenv éovres (IV, 1212). 


The scholiast in telling the story at greater length mentions no 
authority, but it is noteworthy that the style of his note con- 
forms in a remarkable manner to the narrative style of Hero- 
dotus (though it is not written in the Ionic dialect) : Médooos 
evepyernoas tovs yap Peldwvos tov tov 
<...> Kal more of Baxyuddar vuxros éredOovres TH oixia. Tov “Axraiwvos 
éBovrovro tov maida’ tov yovewy avtexovtwv 
tov *Axraiwva. peddAdvrov tov “Icbpiwy 
oras tov Bwyov 6 Tois Kopw6ios 
TOV TOU maLdds Odvatov. eis TOV mpoKel- 
pevov Kpnpvov éavtov EBadev. of KopivOtor ebAaBovpevor avexdixnrov 
kataAurety Tov Tov ’Axraiwvos Odvarov, Gua pev Kal Tov KeAevovros, 
eféBarov This story is told with more liveli- 
ness and more literary grace than is commonly found in the 
scholia, and it may be remembered that Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus points out how the old logographers were not without a 
certain charm and grace.*® Again the use of Apis as an old 
name for the Peloponnese prompts the scholiast to write a note 
which very closely resembles the style of other fragments of 
méAayos apo THs Kpyrys, yap Mivwos jw 7 
id’ airov tas vynoous éroinoe. pera 7d Kpnrtixov 
70 Aiyvariov.*® The note which follows, raising the old question 
of the division into continents, likewise recalls Hecataeus as 
well as the polemic in Herodotus: 4 8 Alyumros xara pév twas 
*Actas éori, xara twas Hecataeus was famous 
for regarding Egypt as part of Asia, because he accepted only 
two continents, Europe and Asia. 


“2 Cf. Delage, op. cit., p. 81; Philippson in RH, s.v. Evpuyévac. 

“8 Frag. 120: Steph. Byz., s.v. KépivOos: tov 
‘Exaraios Eipwry. % éxadreito "Edipa dard ’Eqipas 
THs rhs ’Emiunbéws yuvackés. 

*4 Schol., IV, 1212-14a. 46 Schol., IV, 1564a. 

45 De Thuc., 5. 47 Schol., IV, 1569; Hdt., II, 16. 
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Purely mythological details taken from the Genealogies of 
Hecataeus are not easily established, though there are two which 
the scholia explicitly claim: the ram of Phrixus which spoke 
with a human voice *® and Athena’s title of Itonis in Thessaly 
which Apollonius gave her when calling the Argo épyov ’A@nvains 
Trwvidos.*® It is important to note that his version of the 
homeward voyage of the Argonauts is certainly different from 
that of Hecataeus. The scholiast writes: ‘Exaraios 6 
éx tov cis tov oKeavov, cita cis tov NeiAov, 
dOev eis THv Thus we have no reason to sup- 
pose that the fantastic geography of Europe, with its amazing 
river system, which Apollonius presents is based on Hecataeus. 
But there are a number of very interesting points in this de- 
scription, beginning at IV, 259, which call for careful considera- 
tion. This passage, more than any other, seems to show the use 
which Apollonius made of earlier writers and how he was able 
to profit from what they wrote without merely copying from 
them. 

Apollonius introduces his fantastic geography as follows: 


éorw yap mAdos aAAos, ov iepres 
méppadov, ot OnBys Tpitwvidos éxyeydaow. 
4 4, ~ 
TEelpea TavTa, TA T OUpav@ 
ovdé ti mw Aavady iepov yévos jev axovoat 
, 
mevdopevors. olor “Apxades *Amidavies, 
*Apkddes of Kal ceAnvains vdéovrat 


Loew, pyyov eovres ev ovpeow (IV, 259-65). 


This mention of the Egyptian priests as the source of a fan- 
tastic story will come as a shock to those who have recently 
read Professor Heidel’s remarkable monograph on “ Hecataeus 
and the Egyptian priests in Herodotus Book II,” ** for the thesis 
of this essay is that, when Herodotus quotes the authority of 


*8Schol., I, 256-59: loropia keira: wap’ ‘Exaraiw, ws 6 Kpids 
(Hecataeus, frag. 17). 

Schol., I, 55la: "Irwvias ’AOnvas éorww lepdv év Kopwvela ris Bowrias. 
6 obK ay ’AOnvay él KatracKevy THs 
rhs év Kopwvela émixd\joews, waddov Beooarixyns "ITwvias, 
hs ‘Exaraios év rH a’ ‘Ioropy (Hec., frag. 2). 

5° Schol., IV, 257-62b (Hec., frag. 18a). The other scholion on the 
same point (IV, 282-91b, Hec., frag. 18b) is almost certainly corrupt. 

51 See note 16 above. 
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these priests, he is in reality following Hecataeus, who in his 
turn quoted them—though without ever himself having had 
conversation with them any more than Herodotus had! This 
passage, then, if it could be shown that it had its origin in 
Hecataeus, might be used in support of such a thesis. But 
there are other and simpler explanations possible. Plato intro- 
duces the legend of Atlantis by making Egyptian priests tell it 
to Solon, and there was nothing unusual in pretending that 
their knowledge of prehistoric times was more trustworthy than 
that of the Greeks. Apollonius, then, is deliberately setting 
out to give a specious appearance of antiquity to his description. 
So he refers to the Egyptians, calls the Nile Triton (supposedly 
an older name than NeiAos), uses other archaic terms like 
TleAacyis Gov (265), “Hepin for Egypt (270), and so leads on 
to the story of Sesostris which, like Herodotus, he represents as 
a purely Egyptian story.* 

Indeed this whole introduction resembles a parody or a 
humorous adaptation of the logographer’s style, the kind of 
thing that was doubtless written by Dionysius Scytobrachion,* 
and may have been attempted by many other Alexandrian 
writers. The map set up in Aeaea (279-81) recalls the famous 
map of Hecataeus ** and the map which Aristagoras showed to 
Cleomenes; °° and the appeal to such a graven monument is 
intended to give the story an air of antiquity. The introduc- 
tion is in fact an elaborate device to give a pretence of genuine- 
ness to the fantastic geography which follows. Curious ideas 
about the Danube may have been frequent enough, but none 
quite so curious as those which make possible the story of the 
Argonauts’ return. Words deliberately reminiscent of old Ionian 
writers are chosen, like dverexuypavro ** (which recalls Herodotus’ 


52 Heidel (op. cit., pp. 71-75) argues that this story is of Greek origin 
and that Herodotus (II, 102-11) got it from Hecataeus. See also his 
earlier article, “ A suggestion concerning Plato’s Atlantis,’ Proc. of 
Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, 68, pp. 217 ff. 

58 Cf. E. Schwartz in RE, s.v. Dionysius (109) Skytobrachion. 

54 Strabo, I, 1, 11: éxelvov elvar éx rhs avdrov 

55 Hdt., V, 49: .. . mivaxa év drdons meplodos éverérunro 
kal Te waca Kal morapol mavres. 

56 282-84: gore 5é Tis mworauds, brarov Képas ’Qxeavoio, 

evpis te mpoBabys re Kal ddrAKdde wepjoac. 
“Iorpov puv Kkadéovres éxas 
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remarks about the Nile and Danube)*” and (a 
word used by Hecataeus in describing the position of Media 
relative to the Caspian Gates) .°° 

The scholia reveal, moreover, that Apollonius has taken various 
names from various geographical authorities. Their attempt to 
trace down the sources of the story of the flight and to sort out 
the various geographical opinions results merely in a collection 
of irrelevant information. They certainly present a formidable 
array of names, authors of I'js Iepiodo and Kricas, but nothing 
emerges from a study of these names. It is their notes on the 
individual names of places that are illuminating. They can 
cite Aeschylus as a source for the Rhipaean mountains; and 
Eratosthenes, so they tell us, mentioned the island of Peuce in 
the Danube,® which according to him was as large as Rhodes— 
but Herodotus had already spoken of islands in that river as 
large as Lesbos.** But Apollonius has many details in his 
description for which the scholiasts can find no authority, 
though they do their best, striving to trace the Swot (321-22), 
the *“Ayyoupov épos, and the KavAvaxds oxdmedos (323-26).°* It 
is unfortunate that it is not made clear how much use Apol- 
lonius made of Timagetus’ Iepi 

The scholia offer no authority for the Bpvyo, calling them 
simply €Ovos *IAAvpias,** or for the island of Electris® or for 
the story of how the Colchians who survived the massacre 
settled : 

ot pev ex’ adtawv vyowv EBay, jow 
npwes, vaiovor érdvupor *Ayiprovo. 
oi 8° dp’ én’ *TAAvpixoio pedapBabéos rorapoio, 


5711, 33: rotor éuddvert Ta ph 
58 The Trinacrian sea 
yaln 8s tuerépy el éredv 57 


buerépns yalns ’"Axedcuos éfavlnouw (292-93). 
5° Frag. 286: xwpa rais Kaorlats midais. 
°° Schol., IV, 282-91b. *1 Schol., IV, 311; Hdt., I, 202. 


RE, s. v. Sindoi, “Ayyoupov Spos, 

68 The scholia refer to this author six times (see Wendel’s index). 

**TV, 470. 

STV, 505: airn "Hrexrpls éyyis rot "Hpiddvov The 
fact that Theopompus mentioned the "HAexrpides is indeed an argument 
that they were mentioned by older geographers (Frag. 130—Ps.-Scym- 
nus, 369-74). 
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TipBos iv’ ‘Appovins Kaduow re, mipyov 
avipdow *Eyyedéecow ot 8 dpecow 
évvatovow, amep te Kepatwia (514-19). 


Of the ‘YAAjes, the first tribe which the heroes reached after 
the rout of the Colchians (524), the scholiast says only €@vos 
mept “IAAvpiav aad “YAAov. Certainly the style of these notes 
is reminiscent of the fragments of Hecataeus; and the Enche- 
lees, among whom some of the Colchians settled, find their place 
among the Illyrian tribes in the Periegesis.°* But the scholiasts 
are evidently mystified by the fantastic story, and after a while 
give up the attempt to explain what its sources may be, since 
the details appear to come from such various quarters; in the 
end they are content to point out that this name or that is 
familiar. 

So also modern scholars studying the story are inclined to 
conclude that Apollonius takes various details from various 
sources. Delage points out how Timagetus (this mysterious 
author frequently cited in the scholia) believed in a Mediter- 
ranean mouth of the Danube; and one can well believe that 
even in the time of Apollonius, when Central European geog- 
raphy was still a closed book to the Greeks, this belief was still 
entertained by some and scoffed at by others. It is harder to 
believe that the existence of the Alps was unknown in Alexan- 
drian circles and that educated people believed in the joining 
of the Rhéne and the Po; ** but Euripides, according to Pliny,” 
lent literary authority to this belief. It is possible to go right 
through the text of the Argonautica and, with the help of the 
scholia, tabulate information of this kind, some of which is 
probably not relevant. But Apollonius has to add some original 
invention of his own before he can combine the details, and the 
mixture of fable and science which results is inexplicable ex- 
cept on the supposition that it is designed to represent early 
ideas of geography. Apollonius is enough of an Alexandrian 
not to invent something dydptvpov when he can find authorita- 
tive testimony. Some of the details, therefore, are taken from 


66 Frag. 103. * Op. cit., p. 225. 

*° But cf. J. Partsch, “Die Stromgabelungen der Argonautensage,” 
Berichte der sdchischen Akad., phil.-hist. Klasse, 71 (1919), Heft 2. 

°° Pliny, NV. H., XXXVII, 2. Cf. Schol. Dion. Perieg., 289. 
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geographical sources; and it is his acquaintance with geo- 
graphical literature that enables him to use these as a means 
of giving an air of reality to the story. 

If this conclusion is correct, the use which Apollonius made 
of his knowledge of early geographical literature is clearly re- 
vealed. The idea of combining geography and mythology goes 
as far back as Hecataeus (possibly even beyond him to Aristeas 
of Proconnesus, who finds no mention in the scholia). A num- 
ber of geographical details were taken by Apollonius from old 
geographers, and with these details went certain characteristics 
of style and even of vocabulary. The use of this information 
from old sources lent an air of antiquity to his description. 
When he came to Central Europe, however, his sources failed 
him. There is no indication that Hecataeus and the other early 
authors of Periegeses ever went far beyond the coast of Western 
Kurope, except in speaking of the circumambient ocean and the 
great rivers like the Ister and the Eridanus; but even here there 
was no detailed information to be found and, since the country 
was in any case unfamiliar to the Greeks of Alexandria, the poet 
could give free rein to his imagination; which indeed he did, 
calling upon the muses to bear the burden of his story and 
quoting the imaginary authority of Egyptian priests, whose 
knowledge was supposed to antedate the ages when the Greeks 
first came to the Mediterranean. 

LIONEL PEARSON. 


DaLHovsi£ UNIVERSITY, 
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CONCERNING GOTHIC INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 


I. Gothic siukan “to be sick” : siuks “sick”; an Isolated 
Type of Strong Verb. 


The Goth. verb siukan is strong (cf. hwas siukip, tis dobevei, 
k. 11, 29). It represents a semantically isolated type of verb 
in that verbs denoting a state of mind or body are otherwise 
regularly weak.1 Since the corresponding adjective swuks ex- 
isted, we should expect the strong verb siukan to have been 
supplanted by a weak verb? derived from the adjective just as 
in the later Germ. languages (cf. OHG siuhhan < *siuhjar : 
siuhhén : siechén from the adj. siuh: sioh; MHG_ sochén 
< *sukén : ON sokna from the stem *suk- with low grade 
vowel; ON sjukna from the adj. sjukr). 

The Goth. verb stwkan occurs only in the present tense. The 
question therefore arises as to why in the past tense the adjective 
siuks plus the substantive verb entirely supplanted the verb 
siukan, especially since both translated the same Grk. verb 
dobeveiy (cf. hwas siukip, jah ni siukau, ris aobevei, xai dobeva, 
k. 11, 29; stuks was,? jobéve, J. 11, 2). 

This substitution for the verb stukan of the adjective siuks 
plus the substantive verb in the past tense points towards the 
couclusion that the strong verb stukan denoting a state of body 
(“sick”) was already felt as an anomaly‘ and hence the pre- 


1Cf. fatirhtjan (without the reflexive sik) “to be afraid”: adj. 
fatirhts; [ga-] bleibjan “to be merciful, have mercy” : adj. bleips, etc. 

* That is, either by *siukjan = OHG -siuhhan or by siukan: *siukaida 
(cf. OHG richén “ to be rich ”; adj. richi “rich”; armén “ to be poor ” : 
adj. arm “poor ” = Goth. -arman : -armaida: adj. *arms). 

phrase siuks was is omitted by M. Metlen, JHGPh., 
32, 535-7, in his list of More Words in One Language than in the Other 
for the Same Idea. The phrase occurs J. 11, 2; 3; 6; R. 8, 3; k. 11, 21; 
Ph. 2, 27. 

‘This is supported by the fact that the strong verb siukan was in 
the later Germ. languages (OHG-MHG) entirely supplanted by the 
denominative weak verb. 

Compare the strong verb keinan, *kai, [us-] kijanata (L. 8, 6) which 
developed the weak preterite torm [ws-] keindda (L. 8, 8). The strong 
form *kai was an anomaly because otherwise the stem of verbs belonging 
to the lst ablaut series did not end in a vowel. The reason for the 
disappearance of *sauk is, of course, not parallel to that of *kai but it 
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terite forms *sauk: *sukum with ablaut variation were avoided. 
Its retention in the present tense may be explained as due to 
the influence of the corresponding adjective siwks with the same 
ablaut vowel as in siwkan, possibly enhanced by the adjectival 
usage of the present participle siwkands (xaxas L. 7, 2; 
vooov 'T. 6, 4). 

If the phrases siuks was (jo8éve J. 11, 2, R. 8, 3; dodevei 
J.11, 6; Ph. 2, 27): siukat wéseima k. 11, 
21) for *sawk : *sukevma represent a case of stylistic variation, 
this variation may be due to the anomalous character of the verb 
siukan. 


II. Gothic wakan, *wok : *wakaida? 


Jellinek (Geschichte der got. Sprache, § 201) raises the ques- 
tion whether Goth. wakan represented the strong verb in spite 
of ON vaka, vakta : OHG wahhén, but without justification. 

The tendency to the é-formation evident in ON vaka : OHG 
wahhén appears in Goth. *wékan, *wokaida which must be postu- 
lated from the verbal substantive wdkains* (wékainim k. 6, 5; 
11, 27). If the Gothic had preserved PG *wakén (= vaka : 
OHG wahhén) we should have expected a verbal substantive 
*wakains instead of wékains*. 

It is evident then that Goth. *” ‘tan, *wékaida took the place 
of PG *wakén and therefore th c ON vaka : OHG wahhén do 
not support a Goth. wakan, *wakaida. Since Goth. *wdokan 
represented a durative é-verb there is no reason for postulating 
another durative é-verb wakan : *wakaida, alongside *wdkan, 
especially since we have no verbal substantive *wakains. The 
WGerm. 6(j)-verb OHG wahhdn : OS wakon, OE wacian does 
not represent another weak durative verb in addition to *wakén 
(ON vaka : OHG wahhén) but simply the secondary tendency 
for 6-verbs to interchange with é-verbs. 

Jellinek has not mentioned in connection with this question 
the verbal substantive wékains* which affords the only evidence 
within the Gothic of the é-verb. The verb *wdkan, *wékaida 
supports the strong conjugation of wakan, (= OE woéc)— 
*wokan, an 6-verb, derived from *wdk, originally a perfect 


shows, like *kai, that an anomalous form gives rise to a substitute form 
or expression. 
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tense >— and at the same time lends evidence against the ex- 
istence of a Goth. verb wakan, *wakaida inasmuch as the dura- 
tive é-verb could hardly have existed in two forms, one with the 
low grade vowel a and the other with the high grade vowel 6, 
and with exactly the same meaning. If this had been the case, 
one or the other would have disappeared (cf. wdkains* not 
*wakatns). 


III. Gothic -waknan, *wok : *waknéda? 


Jellinek (ibid.) likewise raises the question whether the in- 
choative verb -waknan corresponds to ON vakna or to OE 
wecnan, wéc but again, as it seems to me, without justification. 

OE wecnan: wéic (< *waknan : wok) “awaken” repre- 
sents the original inchoative function of the verb. Since, how- 
ever, the inchoative n-suffix was restricted to the present tense 
(cf. Goth. fraihnan, frah) the preterite form *wdk could have 
represented a durative function (“I watched; was on the watch; 
was watchful, awake”) as well as the original inchoative func- 
tion (“I became awake, watchful; I awoke” — OE wéc). 

From the preterite form *wdk a new present strong form 
wakan (without the inchoative n-suffix) was formed in Goth., 
denoting the corresponding durative function of *wék. The 
result of the new present tense wakan was that the preterite 
form *wdk could not longer function as an inchoative verb but 
remained restricted to its durative function. This restriction 
necessarily led to a new preterite form of the inchoative -waknan. 
The original preterite form *wdk was therefore discarded in 
favor of *wakndda (—ON vaknada) after the example of the 


5Cf. F. Specht, “Zur Geschichte der Verbalklasse auf -é,” Zfvgl. 
Sprachf., 62, 71-2. Specht here refers to ON vakinn as evidence of a 
strong verb *vaka. This represents the current view but I do not believe 
that ON vak-inn “awake” necessarily represents a past part. of a lost 
verb *vaka str. The lack of the palatal ki-umlaut—we should have 
expected *vekinn — points towards a secondary formation. There is 
nothing in the way of assuming that vak-inn represents an adj. outside 
the verbal system, derived from the stem vak- as in the inf. vaka 
(é-verb), i.e., vak-inn “watchful, awake” : vak-a “to watch” (cf. 
geym-inn “heedful, attentive” : geym-a “to heed”; ge@t-inn “ watch- 
ful”: get-a “to watch over, attend,” etc.). Cf. my article “ Old Norse 
tig-inn : tig-inn: fi-inn : li-inn,”’ SSN, 10, 50-55. 
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inchoative nén-verbs. OE wacnode (for wéc) shows a parallel 
development. 

In WGerm., on the other hand, the durative strong verb 
(= Goth. wakan) did not exist but was represented by the é- or 
the 6(j)-verb; OHG wahhén, wahhin = OS wakon, OE wacian. 
Hence it is clear why OE wéc retained its inchoative function 
and why wecnan (= Goth. -waknan) did not follow the example 
of the nén-verbs, i. e., because the preterite form wdc remained 
inchoative. Besides, the ndn-class in WGerm. was not so dis- 
tinctively developed as in Gothic ® - ON.’ 

The discrepancy to which Jellinek calls attention is, therefore, 
only apparent. OH wecnan : woc represents the original status 
(prehistorical Goth. *waknan, *wdk) whereas ON vakna, vaknada 
represents the secondary status which developed in Goth. 
(-waknan, -*waknéda) in order to differentiate the preterite 
form of the inchoative verb -waknan from that of the new 
durative verb wakan. 


IV. Gothic rigizjan* “ finster werden, sich verfinstern ” ? 


According to the current view the denominative intransitive 
verb *rigizjan (rigis-z) has an inchoative sense “ finster werden, 
sich verfinstern.” 

The verb occurs only once (Mk. 13, 24): sauwil riqizeip, 
6 jAwos oxotwwOyoera. The Grk. original means “The sun will 
be made dark.” If the Goth. verb rigizeip corresponds in sense 
to the Grk. verb oxorw@yoera (future passive of oxorifw “ make 
dark ” : oxéros “ darkness”), then rigizetipb must have an in- 
choative sense “will be made (= will become) dark.” 

Since, however, we have no evidence that intransitive jan- 
verbs are primarily inchoative,® it is a question whether rigqizeip 
here has an inchoative sense “ will become dark.” The intransi- 
tive denominative jan-verbs are otherwise without exception 
durative in sense (cf. bleips : [ga-] bleipjan “sich erbarmen, 
to be merciful”; fulls : ufar-fulljan (K. 15, 58) “ tiberfiillt 
sein, to be full to overflowing”; ufarassus : ufarassjan “im 


° Cf. us-keinan, *-kai : keinéda. 

7 Cf. fregna, fra : fregnada; sporna, sparn : spornada. 

8 The inchoative sense of intransitive jan-verbs is due to their usage 
with a prefix (cf. in-rauhtjan “ get into a state of anger, become angry,” 
in-gramjan “to become bitter,” etc.). 
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Uberfluss vorhanden sein, to be in excess”; siponeis : siponjan 
“Schiiler sein, to be a disciple”; rign : rignjan “regnen, to 
rain,” balps : balpjan “kiihn sein, to be brave,” etc.). 

It is hardly possible that rigizeib here represents a causative 
jan-verb, in which case it would represent an impersonal usage 
with sawil as its object (i.e., sauil rigizeip, “ It will darken the 
sun = The sun will be darkened ”’) , for we have no such examples 
of an impersonal causative verb denoting natural phenomena.® 

The evidence then points to the conclusion that the verb 
rigizetp here represents the regular duratwe intransitive denomi- 
native jan-verb “will be dark” and that the Goth. translator 
has thus inaccurately rendered the Grk. original. Otherwise 
why was the regular inchoative n-suffix not utilized (i.e., sauil 
*rigiznip)?1° If Goth. rigizetp is of IE origin and with Feist 
(Etym. Wib. der got. Spr., 217) to be equated with OI rajasyati 
“es wird dunkel,” it seems strange that the Goth. translator did 
not discard the form rigizetb in favor of *rigiznip* in which 
the n-suffix clearly differentiates the inchoative from the durative 
sense, especially since the intransitive jan-verbs were otherwise 
always durative in sense. 


V. Gothic judawiskén “to live like a Jew.” 


The verb judaiwiskon (*judaiwisks : judaiwiskd) was coined 
to translate the Grk. verb iovdatfeav. Since the Goth. verb was 


Rignjan* in M. 5, 45, rigneib (Bpéxec) ana garaihtans is personal; 
[sa atta] rigneib, “He [the Father] rains (= makes it rain) on the 
just.” 

10Cf. the corresponding phrase in the ON Volusp. 57, 1: sél tér 
sortna “The sun will become dark.” 

ON rékkva, —:— rpkkvit “to grow dark,” although the extant 
forms (rgkkr 3rd pers. sing. pres.) are ambiguous, most likely repre- 
sents a strong verb of the 5th ablaut series (cf. Noreen, Aisl. Grm.‘, 
§ 498) and not a jan-verb parallel to Goth. *rigizjan. 

1 That Wulfila, however, did not always differentiate the durative 
intransitive verb from the inchoative verb of the Grk. original is clear 
from L. 1,53 gabignands (‘ those who have become rich ”) = mdovrovrvras 
“those who are rich” (mdovreitvy “to be rich”) over against k. 9, 11 
in allamma gabignandans, év mavri “being enriched 
(= becoming enriched) in everything.” 

The verb gabignan cannot in the first passage mean “reich sein” in 
conformity with the Grk. but “reich werden.” In his Vocabulary of 
Die Got. Bibel? Streitberg gives the meaning of gabignan as “reich 
sein” but in his Got. Grm. (§ 219, b) correctly as “reich werden.” 
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intransitive and durative in sense it naturally was formed as an 
én-verb after the pattern of such intransitive denominative verbs 
(with suffix syllable) as piud-an-dn (piud-ans) “to be king,” 
frauj-in-on (frauja) “to be lord, reign,” ete. which likewise 
denote a manner of living or being. 

Aside from judaiwiskén we have in Gothic only one other 
isk6n-verb, viz. diwiskdn, doxnuoveiv, “to treat shamefully ” and 
its compound ga-aiwiskon, caracyivev “to put to shame, abuse ” 
(aiwiski, n. ja-stem, “shame”; un-aiwisks, 
“without shame, unblemished ”’). 

The formal resemblance between these two verbs awiskén and 
judatwiskén consists not only in the suffix -isk but also in the 
previous syllable -aiw-(-diw- : -éw-). This formal resemblance 
may have been a contributing factor to the coining of judaiwiskén 
as an 6n-verb, but as shown above, the dn-verb judatwiskon is, 
on account of its intransitive durative character, justified with- 
out assuming any influence on the part of the verb atwiskén. 
However, since both are isk-verbs they cannot formally be sepa- 
rated from each other and this fact leads us to the question as 
to why the native denominative verb from aiwiski was an 6n-verb 
(aiwiskén). 

Since the substantive ja-stem aiwiski “shame” existed (but 
no 6(n)-stem *atwisk-a, -6) we should have expected a jan-verb 
*aiwiskjan “to treat shamefully.” Since atwiskén represents 
the only native iskén-verb in Gothic we must turn to the other 
Germ. languages for a solution of the iskdn-verb. Here the 
conditions in ON afford us some light. 

In ON all the denominative isk- (> sk-) verbs are 6n-verbs; 
viz. elska “to love,” heimska “to make a fool of, mock,” 
lymskask “to act cunningly,” and illska “to be ugly, wicked,” 
four in number. In my article “The Suffix -sk- in Old Norse 
Elska,” (A.J. P., XLIX (1928), pp. 188-195) I explained the 
én-conjugation of these verbs as due to the fact that they were 
derived not from the corresponding adjectives (elskr, heimskr, 
lumskr, *éllskr) but from the corresponding 6n-substantives 
(elska, heimska, lymska, illska). With this secondary iskdn-type 
in ON we may compare the original sk-verbs?? (with IE sk- 
suffix), OHG eiscén (eisca), forscén (forsca). 


12. Cf. Goth. fiskén : ON fiska, -ada : OHG fiskén (Lat. piscdri) with 
original -sk- of the stem. This IE denominative &j6-type may have (on 
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These conditions in ON point to the conclusion that the isk- 
verbs in Gothic were likewise dn-verbs derived from the corre- 
sponding 6(n)-substantives. This original iskdn-type does not 
occur in our Gothic texts but the assumption of its existence 
(in common with ON) could explain the 6n-verb aiwiskén as an 
analogical formation; i.e., that aiwiskin was formed after the 
pattern of these iskén-verbs (preserved in ON) derived from the 
corresponding 6(n)-substantives in spite of the corresponding 
ja-stem aiwiski. At any rate, Goth. aiwiskén cannot formally 
be separated from the ON ska-type which always appears as an 
6n-verb. 

To return to judaiwiskén, whether this newly coined verb 
stood under the influence of aiwiskén and thus followed the 
(lost) tskén-type or not, the 6n-formation was in keeping with 
the intransitive durative sense of the verb. It is, however, most 
likely that both these factors (the iskén-type and the intransitive 
usage) were involved, especially since judawwiskdn, like aiwiskén, 
contained a w before the isk-suffix. The -aiwiskdn of jud- 
aiwiskén was phonetically identical with awwiskon ** except for 
the vowel ai = é. 


The whole question of the denominative isk-verbs in Germ. 
should receive a thorough treatment. I find no mention of this 
verbal type in Wissmann’s monograph “ Nomina Postverbalia in 
den germ. Sprachen, I. Teil: Deverbative 6-Verba,” Hrgdnzungs- 
heft zur Zfvgl. Sprachf., Nr. 11, 1932. 


VI. Gothic blétan (Aatpevav, “to worship.” 


The verb bldtan is used transitively in T. 2, 10 gup bldtan 
(gup object of the substantivized inf. blétan) — Grk. OeoodBeu 
“ godliness ” and in Mk. 7, 7 1p sware mik blétand, parnv & 
oéBovrai pe, “ But in vain do they worship me.” 


account of the -sk- of the stem) had a contributory influence on the later 
verbal formations with suffix -ské and -iskd (cf. ON fiska, -ada: elska- 
ada; OHG fiscén : eiscén: forscén). 

18Tt will be noted that the Goth. scribe has translated the Grk. 
vynmateyv “to be like a child (vjmos), be childish,” by barnisks wisan 
not *barniskén (cf. vnmidgere, barniskai sijaip, K. 14, 20), which is addi- 
tional evidence that the newly coined verb judaiwiskén stood under the 
influence of aiwiskén; otherwise we should have expected judaiwisks 
wisan = lovdattey, “be like a Jew, be Jewish.” 
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In L. 2, 37 biddm blétande, Sejoeor Aatpevovoa, “ worshiping 
in prayer ” the verb is used without an object and hence may be 
censtrued either transitively with an object (gup) understood 
or in the so-called “ absolute ” function, equivalent to a durative 
intransitive verb “ performing worship, rendering religious ser- 
vice” (cf. OE godum bldtan “to render service to the gods”). 

There is no reason why we should not assume that the Goth. 
verb bldtan could be used in this intransitive durative sense of 
“ performing a religious sacrifice ” (cf. ON-OE 5616t, “ sacrifice ”’) 
especially since it is possible that the verb bldtan may represent 
a weak verb of the ai-class ** which may denote the intransitive 
function. 

Assuming then that blétan could be used in this intransitive 
sense, we may easily explain the irregular verbal abstract bldt- 
massus (Opnoxeia, AaTpeia) “ worship” as due to the influence 
of the type gudj-inassus derived from gudj-inén (gudja). The 
imon-verbs denoted primarily a durative intransitive function *° 
“to carry out an office”; gudja “ priest,” gudj-inén “ to act in 
the capacity of priest,” gudj-inassus “ acting in the capacity of 
a priest” > “ priesthood ”; hence blétan “to perform the ser- 
vice of a heathen priest” (cf. ON blét-madr) : blot-inassus 
“performing the service of a priest” > “ worship.” 

Von Bahder (Verbalabstracta, 116) rightly doubts the exist- 
ence of a verb *bldtinén but he has failed to give the reason for 
this, viz. that the form bldétan could have exactly the same mean- 
ing as *blétindn “to perform a religious service,” which fact 
renders the assumption of a verb *bldtindn unnecessary. 

Since the verbal suffix -inassus was derived from inén-verbs, 
it is quite natural that this suffix should be extended to any 
verbal stem which, like the indn-verbs, denoted a durative 
intransitive usage. We have, e. g., the adjective wans “ lacking,” 
wan-ains “a lacking, want” (verb *wanan, *wanaida “ to lack,” 
cf. ON vana, OE wanian, OHG wanén, all d6n-verbs), hence 
wan-tnnassus “a lacking, want.” Here again Von Bahder 
(ibid.) rightly doubts the existence.of a verb *waninén but he 


* 

14 Cf. the ON denominative verb bléta, blétada (from the subs. b1é6t) 
which could originally have meant only “to perform a bl6t = heathen 
sacrifice” > “to worship.” 

15 The intransitive inén-verbs could, of course, become transitive (cf. 
leikeis “ doctor,” leikinén “to be a doctor ” > “to cure” = Oeparevery). 
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fails to see that it is the intransitive durative sense of the verbal 
stem wan- “to lack” which renders the assumption of a verb 
*wanindn unnecessary for the formation of the verbal abstract 
wan-imassus. 

The evidence then points towards the conclusion that both 
waninassus and blétinassus are of analogical origin due to the 
intransitive force of the verbal suffix -inassus. The verb blotan 
was therefore most probably used not only in a transitive but 
also in an intransitive sense which constituted the bridge between 
bldtan and the indn-verbs. The semantic element ** involved 
in this problem of verbal suffixes has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. 


VII. Gothic pragjan “ to run.” 


Grienberger (ibid., 217) considers pragjan a denominative 
verb from a substantive *fraga- or *pragéd-. This is of course 
possible (cf. OK *prégan “to run” from prag “lapse of time”). 
But there is another possibility which Grienberger has over- 
looked, viz. that the j-suffix is original. 

If we connect prag-jan with Grk. tpéyw : tpdy-os 77 we must 
assume that the radical vowel a in prag-jan represents an IE 6. 
According to Brugmann** the iterative-causative suffix -éio : 
-éie-tt was used with verbs containing the radical vowel IE 6 
(cf. Grk. épw : dopéw, Lat. decet : docéo) in which case the 
j-suffix in prag-jan could be original just as, e. g., in far-jan (cf. 


2°Tt will be noted that the verbal abstract us-bléteins, mapdxdnats, 
“prayer, entreaty” is transitive in force. The jan-verbs (from which 
the eini-suffix is derived) were predominantly transitive. Therefore it 
is not necessary to postulate with Grienberger (Untersuchungen zur 
got. Wortkunde, 51) a verb *us-blétjan—Grienberger writes uf-bloteins, 
*uf-bl6tjan—(which would most probably be causative in force), for a 
verb *us-bldtan could be transitive (mapaxadéw) “ beseech.” The transi- 
tive function of this verb could form the bridge connecting the verbal 
abstract with the jan-verbs, just as the intransitive function of blétan 
(Aarpevery) “to perform a religious ceremony ” connected this verb with 
the inén-class and hence with the verbal abstracts in -inassus. With 
us-blé6teins compare ga-skaideins (dtacrodky) “ difference” : ga-skaidan 
[stk] trans. 

17Cf. Grienberger (ibid.) and Feist, Htym. Wtb. der got. Sprache, 
278-9. 

18 Grundriss, II, 3?, 122. 
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Grk. : rép-os, and the weak conjugation of 
prag-jan may be explained as due to the j-suffix just as in the 
case of far-jan. 

It will be noted that whereas the durative intransitive verbs 
ligan “to lie,” sitan “to sit” have entirely lost the original 
j-suffix, the iterative intransitive verbs of motion farjan (along- 
side faran) “to travel [by ship] ” and pragjan “to run ” have 
retained it. I believe that the retention of the j-suffix in the 
latter type is due to at least two causes; viz. (1) to association 
with the denominative jan-type (cf. farjan: ON ferja, far 
“ship ”; laistjan “eine Spur (laists) verfolgen” > “ folgen ”; 
and perhaps also *gaggjan, gaggida (L. 19, 12) “einen Gang 
(gagg) machen”) and (2) to association with the intransitive 
usage of jan-verbs denoting motion of the type waltjan “ to toss 
[of waves],” ga-wandjan (without sik) “to turn,” etc. 

If we may assume that these factors account for the retention 
of the j-suffix in farjan and pragjan, we may perhaps explain 
the retention of the j-suffix in wahsjan (over against ON vaza, 
WGerm. *wahsan) “to grow.” It is possible that the j-suffix 1° 
in wahs-jan was identified with the j-suffix of the type farjan : 
prag-jan because of the semantic similarity between the two 
types, i.e., both types represented intransitive verbs denoting a 
change, one of place, the other of condition (cf. Goth. wairpan 
“to become”: Lat. vertere “to turn”; Eng. turn = move 
around : turn gray = become gray). The retention of the 
j-suffix in wahs-jan may then perhaps be due to the example of 
the intransitive verbs of motion of the type far-jan : prag-jan. 
This seems all the more likely in that the durative intransitive 
verbs sitan “to sit ” and ligan “ to lie” have, on the other hand, 
entirely lost the j-suffix. However, there is the possibility that 
wahs-jan stood under the formal influence of the verbs of the 
seventh ablaut series with j-suffix in the present tense (cf. hlah- 
jan, haf-jan, skap-jan, etc.). But this possibility seems more 
remote when we consider that Goth. wahs-jan (with j-suffix) 


1° The j-suffix in wahs-jan is generally explained as causative (wahseip 
= Sansk. vaksayati “he causes to grow” < IE *yogs-éie-ti); see 
Kieckers, Handb. der got. Sprache, 203, 219. But the original causative 
force of the suffix became iterative in conformity with the intransitive 
sense which the verb assumed in Germanic. 
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can hardly be separated from North *° and West Germ. *wahsan 
(without j-suffix). If the analogy in question obtained in 
Gothic, why did it not obtain in North and West Germ., where 
the j-suffix in the seventh ablaut series was likewise preserved 
(cf. Goth. haf-jan : ON hefja, OHG heffen; Goth. skapjan : 
ON skepja, OHG skepfen) ? 

At any rate, the semantic factors of this problem concerning 
the retention of an original 7-suffix should be considered in con- 
junction with the purely phonetic aspects. The verb pragjan, 
if not denominative in origin, belongs to the type farjan. That 
the j-suffix in wahsjan was retained because of its meaning and 
thus identified with the j-suffix in the type farjan is not at all 
certain but at least possible. The example of the durative 
intransitive verbs sitan and ligan favors this hypothesis. 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


THE ISLANDS OF PEISISTRATOS. 


One of the more confused passages in Pliny’s geographical 
books (Nat. Hist., V, 136-8) mentions the Islands of Peisis- 
tratos. Pliny is enumerating the islands off Asia, starting 
from Egypt (128, insularum ante Asiam prima est in Canopico 
ostio Nili—Pharos) and ending at the Hellespont (141). The 
main items are Cyprus (129), Rhodes (132), Samos (135), 
Chios (136), Lesbos (139). The general direction, we see, is 
northwards. He concludes his notice of Chios with the words: 
posita est inter Samum et Lesbum, ex adverso maxime Ery- 
thrarum. The next two sections I quote complete, from May- 
hoff’s text, whose punctuation only I modify: 


(137) Finitimae sunt Tellusa quam alii Daphnusam scribunt, 
Oenusa, Elaphitis, Euryanassa, Arginusa cum oppido—iam hae 
circa Ephesum—et quae Pisistrati vocantur Anthinae, Myon- 


20 Cf. OSwed. vexa : Olcel. vawa (Noreen, Aschw. Grm., § 540, Anm. 
4). Kieckers (ibid., 203) says of Goth. wahsjan: “ Andere Sprachen 
weisen kein j auf.” 
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nesos, Diarrheusa—in utraque oppida intercidere—Poroselene 
cum oppido, Cerciae, Halone, Commone, Illetia, Lepria, Aethre, 
Sphaeria, Procusae, Bolbulae, Pheate, Priapos, Syce, Melane, 
Aenare, Sidusa, Pele, Drymusa, Anhydros, Scopelos, Sycusa, 
Marathusa, Psile, Perirrheusa, multaeque ignobiles, (138) clara 


vero in alto Teos cum oppido, a Chio LXXII D, tantundem ab 
Erythris: iuxta Zmyrnam sunt Peristerides, Carteria, Alopece, 
Elaeusa, Bacchina, Pystira, Crommyonnesos, Megale: ante 
Troada Ascaniae, Plateae tres, dein Lamiae, Plitaniae duae, 
Plate, Scopelos, Getone, Arthedon, Coele, Lagusae, Didymae. 


Mayhoff puts a full stop before 1am hae circa Ephesum, and 
so refers those four words to what follows instead of to what 
precedes: I do not think the words iam hae could bear that 
meaning. I have removed another full stop at the end of 137, 
before clara vero: those two words answer ignobiles and I mean 
my comma to allow for that. 

Two corrections of names I offer at once: for circa Ephesum 
in § 136 read circa Lesbum, and for Teos in § 138 read Tenedos. 
These changes, if accepted, give a decidedly northerly bias, and 
the reader should not accept them till more of the argument 
has been developed. Provisionally I justify them (a) because 
Arginusa is near Lesbos, not near Ephesos, (b) because Teos is 
not an island and though Pliny sometimes mistakes a penin- 
sula for an island, the emphatic in alto points very strongly to 
Tenedos, though the distances which follow are false. 

The names which can be placed are: Oenusa, Arginusa, 
Poroselene, Sidusa, Pele, Drymusa, Marathusa, Teos or Tenedos, 
Carteria, Bacchina(?), Lagusae(?). Getone reappears in IV, 
74 (Gethone, seemingly near the Chersonese). It is not neces- 
sary to equate Alopece with Alopeconnesos (IV, 74), nor Halone 
with the Propontis island of that name (V, 151); the latter 
might conceivably be equated with Halonnesos near Embata 
(Strabo, XIV, 1, 33) south of Erythrai, but since two Halon- 
nesoi and one Halone are already distinguishable, it seems sim- 
plest to distinguish one more here. For Myonnesos, see below. 

If we follow the known names, the first list of islands (§ 137) 
starts northwards from Chios city to Oinoussai, passes up east 
of Lesbos, past Arginousai to Poroselene, then comes south, past 
Sidousa (somewhere in Erythrean territory (Thuc., VIII, 24, 
2; cf. Stephanos, s. vv. Si8ovea and dots) to Pele, Drymousa, 
and Marathousa, all three in the Gulf of Smyrna, just north of 
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Klazomenai (Thuc., VIII, 31, 3). Neither Teos nor Tenedos 
is exactly in this route, but Tenedos seems to me a more intelli- 
gible footnote to it than Teos would be. Second list (§ 138), 
headed “iuata Zmyrnam”: of these names two (Karteria, 
Bakcheion) are near Phokaia (Thuc., VIII, 101, 2; Livy, 
XXXVII, 21), and Elaiousa is off Lebedos just south of 
Arginousai (Strabo, XIII, 1, 67); i.e. the list emerges from 
the Gulf of Smyrna and meets the list in 137. I think it 
probably goes up to the Hekatonnesoi (see below). Third list 
(§ 138), headed “ante Troada,” begins, I believe, where the 
second leaves off. In this, if Lagousai is rightly equated with 
the small island north of Tenedos which Philippson (Topo- 
graphische Karte des westlichen Kleinasien, Blatt 1) marks 
“ Rabbit Island (Lagusae?),” then the absence of Tenedos is 
noteworthy; otherwise, one might think the list did not go 
north of Cape Lekton. I note finally that both Arginousai and 
Tenedos are given in 140, among the islands off Lesbos. This 
gives us a fourth list (Arginusae, Phellusa, Pedna, Tenedus) 
which crosses the first and third. 

The reader should now consider the corrections: “iam hae 
circa Lesbum” and “clara vero in alto Tenedos,” proposed 
above. None of the three lists goes south of Chios city, and 
the third ends up near the Hellespont. Neither Ephesos nor 
Teos is in the picture at all. 

What then of the islands of Peisistratos? They come between 
Arginousai and Poroselene. If we look at the map, we see that 
they can hardly be other than the ‘Exarévyyoo. opposite Aivalyk 
at the entry to the Adramyttian Gulf: Poroselene is one of 
them. 

Strabo (quoted below) says of the Hekatonnesoi that they are 
20 in number, or (as Timosthenes says) 40: they are called 
Hekatonnesoi not because there are 100 of them, but after 
Apollo = Hekatos. If, as seems possible, we have here a partial 
list of them, then Nesos, the largest of the group, must be men- 
tioned. Nesos, known from coins, from a decree of the city of 
Nesos, from the Athenian Assessments, and from an archaic 
dedication in Athens, is never named in literature: Never, 
that is, in the texts as we have them; but it must I believe be 


1Coins in Head, Hist. Num.?, p. 563; the decree, J.G., XII, 2, no. 
645, = 0. G.I., 4; Assessments, J.G., I?, 64 (cf. Meritt and West, The 
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restored in Strabo certainly, and perhaps in “ Skylax,” and here. 
The curious name which looks like a common noun was likely 
to puzzle copyists. 

Strabo, XIII, 2, 5: xara tov rov petagd ris ’Aoias 
kai THs AéoBov vyoia éoti cixoow (as pyai, 


TapaKovTa) , KaAovyrat 8 de TOUTWV €OTL 


4 TLopdoceAnvn Exovoa Kal mpd THs moAEws 
GAAn petLwv < Kal Njoos > 6uovupos 
épyuos. The first woAcs must go, as all editors agree; on the 
other hand, needs weds, and the conjunction vjcos 
mods is too good to sacrifice altogether. Pliny (as I think we 
shall see) confirms this sense, the city of Nesos had perished 
by Roman times. 

“Skylax” 97:? xara 8 ravrnv (sc. AéoBov) Kal 
mods, dvoua < Nijoos, kai > TlopdoceAnvn. The superfluous 
dvoya S¢ ravrns would be very singular in “ Skylax” unless there 
were some special reason, such as the use of a common noun as 
a proper name supplies. Alternatively, we might perhaps write 
kata tavtyv Niods éort TopdoceAnvn, and regard 
dvoua Sé ravrys| as a gloss on Nios. 

Coming back to Pliny: it is possible they were called Peisis- 
tratos’ islands, but we know that one explanation of their usual 
name was that they were Hekatos’ islands, and I suspect we 
should understand quae Hecati vocantur, or something of that 
sense, however we may explain the corruption. One of the 
two islands whose cities have perished must be Nesos (cf. 
Strabo); we are left with Anthinae myon (and variants, see 
Mayhoff’s apparatus) for the first name of all. It has been 
thought that Stephanos, s.v. XdAns: €’ vioos éxovoa modw 
épovupov mpos TH AéoBw, may give the name of one of our group: 


Athenian Assessment, p. 81); archaic dedication, I. G., I?, 547; “never 
in literature,” see Schwahn, s.v. Nesiotai (1) in Pauly-Wissowa. 

2T use the section numbers of G.G@.M. (not those of the MSS and 
of Fabricius). I write “ Skylax” as one might “ Baedeker,” “ Debrett,” 
“Webster.” I take the periplous we have to be a many times re-edited 
version of the original Skylax. 

ST suspect that Pliny wrote Pisistrati and that the corruption goes 
back to a Greek source (Isidoros?): aizep ‘Exdrov xadovvyra could, not 
inconceivably, come out as ai xadovvra. TIEPEK: 


TTEICIC< TP>- 
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perhaps it hides in Cerchiae. To make these considerations 
concrete : 


Finitimae [sc. Chio] sunt: Thallusa;*. . . Oenussae; Elaphi- 
tis, Euryanassa, Arginusa cum oppido (iam hae circa Ephesum) ; 
et aizep ‘Exdrov xadovvrar: Anthemion ;* Nesos, Diarrheusa 
(in utraque oppida intercidere) ; Poroselene cum oppido; Chal- 
cis; Halone; Crommyonesos; . . . Sidusa; Pele . . . multaeque 
ignobiles, clara vero in alto Tenedos.®. . . iuxta Zmyrnam sunt: 
Peristerides; Carteria; Alopece; Elaeusa; Bacchion; Pystira; 
Crommyonesos; Megale. ante Troada: Ascaniae.... 


I have restored Crommyonesos not only (as Mayhoff does) 
for Comminesos in 138, but also for Commone in 137. Crom- 
myonesos: Crommyonesos. I take them to be the same island 
(as Arginusae in 140 are the same as Huryanassa Arginusa in 
137). The “second list,” headed iuxta Zmyrnam, passes Pho- 
kaia with Carteria and Lebedos with Elaeussa, and it is alto- 
gether likely that with Crommyonesos Megale it reaches the 
Hekatonnesoi: the “third list” then begins ante Troada. 
Crommyonesos is no doubt the island marked Krommydonisi 
on Philippson’s map. (Megale is possibly Pordoselene: cf. 
Stephanos, s. v. SeAnvys 

It is premature to speculate what this curiously convoluted 
course has to tell us about Pliny’s method of contaminating his 
sources. A really geographical edition of his geographical books 
is wanted first; and that will not be easy to get. There are 
few more delicate tasks than reconstituting a geographer’s text, 
where corruption is constant in the mass of proper names, but 
the restorer must always use the dangerous method of harmoni- 
zation. And he must dare sometimes to correct not Pliny’s text, 
but Pliny himself. I offer my suggestions above, not as a text, 


*MS Thellusa suggests Thallusa rather than Tellusa. 

5 Anth[inJemyon. I am rather shy of suggesting “Anthine <Crom)- 
myon<nesos> Nesos,” making a third mention of Onion Island—or with 
Bolbulae a fourth! 

® The distances (a Chio LXXII D, tantundem ab Erythris) are utterly 
false for Tenedos, but not far out for Teos. I do not think Teos can 
have been meant originally (sc. by Pliny’s original). But Pliny does 
not in fact mention Teos elsewhere in his geography; he may have 
excerpted the distances for use with Teos, and inserted them here; i.e., 
the error Te[ned]os occurred already in Pliny’s own MS. 
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but as a basis for discussion. Perhaps I am proposing to 
obliterate precious evidence of Peisistratos’ Sigeion wars, or his 
family’s later sojourn under Persian rule.” 


H. T. WapzE-GERY. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy. 


B. G. U. II, 475. 


A fresh interpretation of B. G. U. II, 475 (2nd cent. A. D.) 
has recently been proposed by Dr. Naphtali Lewis. The papy- 
tus is a report of rent obtained from the lessees of an estate 
formerly in private possession but now under the control of the 
imperial treasury. Dr. Lewis has given a useful recension? of 
the text, and I repeat it here for the reader’s convenience. 


éx [mpo|repov ...al..] 
*Auarias, vuvel 8& tov te[pwrdéro]v rape[io]v £ (Erovs) 
Grd dpyvpiov (taAdvrwv) (Spaxyov) 
5. peta imép te 
GouyTwov Kai aAdwv 
eivar oupmrwor Kai 
GpreAukov peradobévrwv 
civat tager adtovpyoupevwy pu- 
10. cOwrav dv piv dv 
dvakexwpnkotwv ap(yupiov) (rdAavrov) a (Spaxpas) “Boxy 


Aowra apyuptov (radAavra) (Spaxpai) “AKG 
e€ ov eicerpax[On rep ov] 
Tov avrov £ (€rovs) (Spaxpai) = 


For the first time since the text was originally published by 


*No use has been made in the above of the evidence of the Attic 
Quota-lists. In them, Zidovo.w. and ’Edaotoror both appear with the 
modifier ’Epv@paiwy, and should no doubt be identified with Pliny’s 
Sidusa and Elaeusa. See the forthcoming Athenian Tribute Lists by 
Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor, in the “ Gazetteer,” s. v. "Epu@paiox. 

1 Classical Philology, XXXIII (1938), pp. 98 f. 

*The papyrus has substantially the same text on recto and verso. 
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Wilcken * in 1885, Dr. Lewis has arrived at a clear and correct 
statement of the accounting of the report. In accepting ¢ 
(€rovs), the obvious reading of the papyrus in 1. 2, he has elimi- 
nated the distortion introduced by (rdAavra) s, a reading pro- 
jected by Rostovtseff* in his discussion of the text. Although 
he makes no statement to that effect, Dr. Lewis’s successful 
treatment of the arithmetic is dependent on his recognition of 
the fact that the sum which is expected at the end of 1. 2 was 
not entered even after it was obtained in 1. 14.5 éor 8, which 
constitutes the whole of 1. 3, marks the beginning of the detailed 
account, and there is unavoidably, in the present state of the 
text, an anacoluthon between ll. 2 and 3. 

The reasons, however, assigned in ll. 5-11 for the reduction of 
the rent from 8 tal. 4049 dr. 1 ob. to 7 tal. 1926 dr. need to be 
reéxamined. The property from which no return is expected is 
described in the following terms: (1) rézwv 
eivar ev tage eviwy dv pev 
ov In (1) and (2) the parti- 
cipial phrase gives the reason why the property does not produce 


® Ulrich Wilcken, “ Beitrag zur Kenntnis der roemischen Bodenver- 
waltung Aegyptens,” Ztudes archéologiques, linguistiques et historiques, 
dédiées a Mr. le Dr. C. Leemans (Leyden, 1885), pp. 67 f. 

* Michael Rostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen Kolonates 
(Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, Beiheft 1, Leipzig and Berlin, 1910), 
p. 188. 

5The method of bookkeeping is illustrated by P. Tebt. I, 89 (113 
B. C.), where the total recorded in 1. 8 checks with the total recorded 
in 1. 32. Similarly, in P. Tebt. II, 339 (224 A. D.), the words ¥ (évovrar) 
ai m(poxeiuevac) in 1. 16 refer to the amount recorded in 1. 11. (Both 
texts may be consulted in A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri II 
[“ Loeb Classical Library,” Cambridge and London, 1934], Nos. 398 and 
400.) Cf. P. Mich. III, 200 (181-180 B.C.?), 17, note. For the con- 
tribution of Ptolemaic policy to this type of accounting see W. L. 
Westermann, “Hadrian’s Decree on Renting State Domain in Egypt,” 
J.H.A., XI (1925), pp. 166f. Its influence continues to be felt in the 
accounting methods of the sixth and seventh centuries A. D.; cf. E. R. 
Hardy, Jr., The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt (New York, 1931), 
pp. 100f.; Michael Schnebel, “ An Agricultural Ledger in P. Bad. 95,” 
J.E.A., XIV (1928), pp. 34ff. <A detailed technical study of the 
papyrus accounts is very much needed to clarify the relation between 
government accounting and that used on the private estates on the one 
hand, and between these and ordinary private bookkeeping on the other. 
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rent. With regard to (3), Dr. Lewis is quite right in feeling 
that peradobévrwy requires eivac to complete it,® but in mak- 
ing a unit of avrovpyoupévwv . . . dependent on 
rdée, and understanding the words to mean “in the roster of 
certain lessee-cultivators some of whom have died and others 
fled,” he misses the point.? Both Wilcken*® and Preisigke® 
recognize that év abrovpyovpévev is a complete phrase. Ex- 
pressions of this type are regularly used to indicate classes of 
persons *° or of land.*? Since vineyards are in question, év rage 
avroupyoupévwy marks the category of land to which they belong.’” 
Once this fact is established, the category can be readily iden- 
tified. On this point Preisigke is of no real help since he re- 
stricts his translation to the bare meaning of the words.** The 
explanation offered by Wilcken ** in 1885 is not tenable in the 
light of present knowledge. It is not credible that neighboring 
peasants could have exploited abandoned vineyards to their own 
profit without making the due payments to the treasury, espe- 
cially if their activity were so well known to officials as to be 
mentioned in a report of rent. Rostovtseff has understood com- 
pletely the bearing of the phrase, but his statement gives no 


* The same construction was placed on these words by Preisigke; cf. 
note 9. 

7 Apart from the Berlin papyrus, Preisigke (Wérterbuch der griechi- 
schen Papyrusurkunden, s. v. abrovpyéw) lists 13 occurrences of the word, 
among which there is no example of the middle. 

8 Wilcken, op. cit., 67, places a comma after adroupyoupérwr. 

® Preisigke, op. cit., s.v. Takis 5, c, cites peradobévra 
elvat év ragec avtoupyouuévwy, which he explains as follows: “die Wein- 
girten stehen laut Bericht in den Listen verbucht als selbstindig 
bewirtschaftete Grundstiicke.” 

10K.g., P. Mich. III, 172, 15 rH wabnrav rai; cf. Preisigke, 
op. cit., s.v. Takis 5. 

11K. g., the well-known év cf. Preisigke, ibid. 

12 This relation is clearly recognized in Liddell and Scott, Greek- 
English Lewicon, new edition, s.v. avrovpyéw, where B.G.U. II, 475 is 
cited for xrnuara avrovpyotmera. Cf. note 9, above. 

18 Cf. note 9. 

14 Wilcken, op. cit., 68: “ Einige der kaiserlichen Pichter waren in 
diesem Jahre gestorben, andere hatten sich ihren driickenden Ver- 
pflichtungen durch die Flucht entzogen, die kaiserlichen Weingarten den 
Bauern preisgebend, die nun dariiber herfielen und zu ihrem eigenen 
Gewinn den Boden auszunutzen suchten.” Wilcken’s interpretation has 
doubtless altered considerably in the years since 1885. 
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clue to the exact construction of airovpyoupévwv. In commenting 
on the papyrus,’® he remarks: “Hs scheint auch, dass die 
Pachter alle direct vom Staate gepachtet haben ohne After- 
pachter.” The dumeduxd xrypara belonged in that category of 
land which was cultivated by yewpyot or pucbwrai *® 
without the privilege of sublease.’ The following genitive 
absolute éviwy . . . dvaxeywpyxdtwr accounts for the failure of 
the vineyards to yield rent. 

Dr. Lewis has rejected Preisigke’s translation*® of 
as “unbewohnt gebliebene Zimmer” in 
favor of the view taken by Wilcken,’® who, under the influence 
of Strabo, xvii, 786, thought of the réma as “‘ die unbewohnt 
gebliebenen ’ Landstriche,” i. e., “ die hoher gelegenen, vom Nil 
in diesem Jahre nicht befruchteten Felder.” A study of the 
usage of éy ovprrwoea, which occurs in 1. 7, does not support this 
conclusion. If from the examples listed by Preisigke in his 
Worterbuch, s. v. cvprrwors, we exclude those that refer to bodily 
degeneration, the objects stated to be év cupmrricea are the fol- 
lowing: oixia, Adxkos, Vdpodoxeiov, Anvov oiv YAds 
These comprise houses, parts of houses, 


cisterns, wine-presses, and building-sites, but not arable land.” 
For the last, Greek relies on xépaos and its compounds.** An- 
cient usage, therefore, supports the conclusion that rdos in 


15 Rostowzew, op. cit., p. 188. 

1°Tt is evident from the context that the mwicdwral of the Berlin 
papyrus are not “Grosspichter ”; cf. Rostowzew, op. cit., p. 190. 

17Ulrich Wilcken, Grundziige der Papyruskunde (Leipzig-Berlin, 
1912), pp. 292, 299 f. 

38 Preisigke, op. cit., s.v. dolxnros; cf. rémos 1, i: “ unbewohnt 
gebliebene Wohnraiume.” 

1° Wilcken, Ztudes Leemans, p. 68. 

20 Preisigke, op. cit., s.v. rémos 1, h: “Grundstiick mit einem verfal- 
lenen, unbrauchbaren Hause, oder ein fiir Hausbarzwecke bestimmtes 
Grundstiick, welches zur Zeit noch unverwendet daliegt.” 

21 oixémedov is either a building-site or the building standing on it; 
ef. Liddell and Scott, op. cit., s.v.; P. Mich. III, 188, 9-10, note. 

22The same situation is found to obtain in the passages cited by 
Preisigke, op. cit., s.v. ouumirrw, -wrwomos; Liddell and Scott, op. cit., 
8.0. -TTWUA, -TTWOLS. 

23 Michael Schnebel, Landwirtschaft im Hellenistischen Agypten 
(Miinchener Beitrige zur Papyrusforschung u. antiken Rechtsgeschichte, 
Heft 7, Munich, 1925), pp. 9ff.; for definition of xé¢pcos see pp. 19-20. 
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this text is an object comparable with oixia, @vpa, etc. The 
word is attested in the sense of “room,” but rdzos is as vague 
as English “ place ” and in the present instance may be thought 
of as “dwelling-place,” whether room or house. The tenants 
on an estate needed living-quarters, and for these they doubtless 
paid rent. dotxyros is then acceptable in its literal signification 
of “unoccupied.” Certain dwellings have remained unoccupied 
and others have collapsed. 

These considerations justify the following translation of the 
long prepositional phrase that extends over ll. 5-11: “ on account 
of dwellings which have remained unoccupied; others which 
have been shown to have collapsed; and tracts of vineyard, re- 
ported to be in the category of land cultivated by lessees without 
privilege of sublease, of which a certain number of lessees have 
died and others have fled.” 

H. C. Youriz. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


DE ATTIO ET PRAXIDICO: PLIN., N.H., XVIII, 200. 


Satis constat turbas aliquando motas esse loco Plinii N. H., 
XVIII, 200. Ibi enim inter ea quae e Geoponicis profert ieiuna 
praecepta post locum Catonis, quem enotaverat quemque aliquo 
loco inculeare volebat, de satione inseruit haec: adiecit his 
Attius in Praxidico, ut sereretur cum luna esset in ariete, 
g-minis, leone, libra, aquario; Zoroastres sole scorpionis duo- 
decim partes transgresso, cum luna esset in tauro. In indice 
autem Plinius haec: (ex) Attio qui Praxidica scripsit. 

Attium non esse Accium et in verbis, ut ea exhibui, nihil 
mutandum esse post Crusii et Wilamowitzii notas constat (cf. 
Teuffel, § 134, 12). Didicimus enim ex codicibus astrologorum 
graecorum Praxidicum fuisse mathematicum. Duobus enim quod 
sciam locis ibi Praxidici nomen occurrit: in Catalogo Codicum 
Astrolog. Graec., I, 9%, tractatus Tipaiov Ipagisov (sic) 
Sparrerav kal kAerrov, tbid., V, 3, 87 alter Zwpodorpov xara 
mept moA€uov mpoodoxwpevov publici iuris factus est. Hae in- 
scriptiones quomodo interpretandae sint dubites ; certe Timaeus 
(quem saeculo fere primo a. Chr. n. fuisse posu: { #.-H., s.v.]), 
se Praxidico usum esse dicere potuit, Zoroaster se ex Praxidico 
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haurire dicere non potuit, sive hoc verum hominis nomen fuit 
sive ficticium et a IIpagdicas derivatum (qua in re commemo- 
randum est Praxidicam inter decanorum nomina apud Cosmam 
apparere: W. Gundel, Dekane und Dekansternbilder, 73 et 354). 
At qui caput illud excerpsit fortasse dicere voluit Praxidicum 
Zoroastris auctoritate uti. 

Utut res se habet, Attium nihil fecisse puto nisi Praxidicum 
vertisse; et quoniam Persius (1, 50) Iliadem ieiunam Attii 
Labeonis perstringit (cuius genus Sabinum fuisse titulis pro- 
batur ; cf. Biicheler, K1. Schrift., III, 17 et 384), hunc eundem 
fuisse suspiceris qui etiam Praxidicum [poetam, ut opinor] 
transtulit. Quod si recte se habet, in iis scriptoribus recentibus 
est, quos Plinius opere fere absoluto evolvit excerptaque eis 
inseruit quae ex fontibus primariis transcripserat. Mathematicos 
autem curasse quam vim stellae in re rustica haberent cognosces 
ex egregio Heegii de Orphei épyos libello (Miinchen, 1907) ; cf. 
Orpher fragm. 280-283, Kern. 

Restat alia observatio. Et apud Plinium et in tractatu illo 
de bello Praxidicus et Zoroaster simul adferuntur: sumas igitur 
Attium diversae Soroastris opinionis mentionem iniecisse. Quod 
tamen minus verisimile videtur ; neque enim est mathematicorum 
contrarias sententias adferre, et si vere poeta fuit Attius ut 
suspicatus sum, certe id non fecit. Quod si verum est, Plinius in 
fine § 200 duo excerpta adnexuit, alterum ex ipso Attio petitum, 
alterum ut opinor apud Bolum inventum, quem Zoroastreis usum 
esse Wellmann (Abh. Akad. Berl., 1928, 14) probavit. 


W. KRo.t. 


BERLIN, GRUNEWALD. 
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A. VON PREMERSTEIN(f{); ed. Hans Volkmann. Vom Werden 
und Wesen des Prinzipats. (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Abteilung, n. F., 
Heft 15.) Miinchen, Beck, 1937. Pp. xii + 290. 


The most significant contribution to the study of the principate 
which has appeared in connection with the Augustan bimillenium 
is almost certainly this posthumous work by von Premerstein. 
If his death deprived the book of much which he might have 
added and of his final judgment on many points, the editor, Prof. 
Volkmann, with the aid of Prof. Otto, has skillfully welded into 
a coordinate whole material left in varying degrees of preparation 
and he has supplemented von Premerstein’s rich documentation 
with references to literature which has appeared since 1935. 
The result without doubt presents von Premerstein’s interpreta- 
tion of the principate as he himself would have wished it to 
appear. The publication by the Munich Academy leaves nothing 
to be desired for accuracy and dignity. 

The book falls into three main sections. The first, on the 
philosophic basis of the principate, constitutes only a fragment 
of what would have been a very profound appreciation of the 
ideas which motivated Augustus. von Premerstein on the whole 
discounts the influence of Greek thought, especially as trans- 
mitted to Rome through the Middle Stoa, i.e. Panaetius, and 
through Cicero. The four virtues inscribed on the shield of honor 
bestowed upon Augustus in 27 B.C. (Res Gestae, ed. Gagé, ch. 
34, 2) are more Roman than Stoic and are perhaps connected 
with the presentation of Augustus as a second Romulus which is 
also reflected in Dionysius’ account of the founder of Rome. The 
present tendency in most fields of Roman studies is to emphasize 
the native elements at the expense of foreign influences. In 
certain fields, such as art, this tendency antedates contemporary 
efforts to establish “ pure ” nationalistic cultures. Nevertheless 
it is tempting to see in it a similar blindness to the impossibility 
of local exclusiveness in the intellectual, if not in the political 
and economic, realm. Scholars, however, who, like von Premer- 
stein, explain the principate in terms of purely Roman ideology 
or, like Martino (Lo Stato di Augusto, p. 4), think that Augustus 
was too busy with the practical needs of the situation to pay much 
attention to theories, neglect a very important factor in any 
change of political structures. Although the precise form of 
such change must usually be adapted to the previously existing 
institutions and to the traditional prejudices of the people whom 
it affects, nevertheless the general plan or concept which exists in 
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the minds of those responsible for the innovations cannot help 
but be influenced by the intellectual atmosphere in which they 
have been educated. Buchan is hardly justified in saying of 
Augustus (Augustus, American edition, p. 168): “ he was no phil- 
hellene, as indeed were few of the governing Romans.” Juvenal’s 
gibe about the Graeculus esuriens has often been taken as repre- 
sentative of the attitude of all Romans towards all Greeks, but 
from the time of the Scipionic Circle outstanding Greeks had 
been regarded as honored guests and friends of noble Roman 
familics. In view of the importance of Greek philosophy in 
Roman education during the last century of the Republic and 
the admiration which the Romans felt for Greek culture, it is as 
absurd to deny that Augustus was familiar with Greek political 
theory as well as with Roman traditions and practices as to hold 
that because the framers of the American Constitution based 
their governmental machinery on English precedents, they were 
not at the same time conscious of the democratic ideals of the 
French liberals. Specifically, it is probable that the story of 
Romulus largely grew out of a desire to create for Rome the 
dignity of a founder-legend like those of Greek city states, and 
that the picture of him as the ideal ruler originated in the same 
moralizing interpretation of mythology which the Stoics applied 
to Heracles. Moreover, though von Premerstein (p. 7) holds 
that Augustus chose as a means to his end not the philosophic 
ethic familiar only to a narrow circle but a national and religious 
revival of Romanism which would appeal to the masses, Cicero 
had already sought to adapt Greek theory to Roman practice and 
it would be difficult to show that Augustus as a young man had 
not known Cicero’s writings or views, which, their author shows, 
circulated fairly immediately and widely among thoughtful 
people at Rome. Though Oltramare himself (“La réaction 
Cicéronienne, etc.,” Rev. des Etudes Lat., X [1932], p. 90) 
minimizes the direct effect of Cicero’s writings on Augustus and 
emphasizes rather their popularity in the reactionary circle at 
Rome which Augustus sought to win over by his constitutional 
program, yet his remark (p. 59) about Cicero’s relation to his 
Greek models might partially apply to Augustus: “Ce sont les 
expériences et les opinions personelles de Cicéron qui donnent 
une couleur originale 4 ce tableau politique dont le dessin est 
inspiré par la pensée hellénique.” 

The second and much fuller section on the sociological basis 
of the principate presents von Premerstein’s alternative, and 
Roman, explanation of its ideological background. By a pene- 
trating analysis of the use made in the later Republic of the 
patron-client relation for political purposes he seeks to show that 
Augustus became the patron par excellence not only of the 
Roman populace but of the provinces and, because clients had 
often been called upon to serve in private armies during the last 
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century of the Republic, of the troops as well. The political 
struggles of the declining Republic had witnessed the introduc- 
tion into the client’s relation to his patron of an oath by which 
he bound himself to regard the interest of his patron and of his 
patron’s family as paramount to his own. From this oath, von 
Premerstein derives the coniuratio Italiae of 32 B.C. (RG., 25, 
2) and the oath thereafter taken to the emperor. This latter 
oath, von Premerstein holds (pp. 60-61), did not become annual 
until the reign of Gaius. He distinguishes between this oath 
of lovalty as taken by the troops and their regular oath of service, 
and he maintains that by the oath of loyalty they were brought 
into a, personal relation with the emperor. Because the oath was 
taken before the legionary shrine, in which, among the standards, 
stood « statue of the emperor, it helped in the development of the 
worship of the living emperor. Furthermore, von Premerstein 
indicates that the oath as taken in the west had a more purely 
Roman, and hence cliental, character than that taken in the 
east, where it was influenced by the traditions of Hellenistic 
monarchism. Almost immediately, however, the oath, which had 
at first been at least outwardly a voluntary “ devotion ” of one- 
self to the leader, became throughout the empire a required test 
of loyalty to the ruler. Despite von Premerstein’s penetrating 
analysis of patronage and of the oath, it is hard to accept his 
contention (p. 16) that the principes of the later Republic were 
the great patrons. A patron stood in a well-defined relation 
to a specific group of clients, upon whom, in return for his 
protection, he could call for services and support. The position 
of a princeps, especially in Cicero’s eyes, seems to have been 
much less precise. A princeps was a person whose status, char- 
acter, and abilities so commanded the respect of the whole popula- 
tion that they would follow his lead not from a sense of obligation 
but of respect. The emperor, to be sure, assumed responsibility 
for the well-being of the Roman populace, of the provincials, 
and of the army; and in consequence the importance of the 
patronage of the other noble families declined. But no ancient 
author or source actually interprets his position as a patrocinium. 
Possibly the emperor’s care for the population of Rome, especially 
the free grain distribution, the congiaria, and the bequests, origi- 
nated in Caesar’s desire, as democratic leader, to act as patron 
to the mob. Yet free grain had been distributed by the state 
under the Republic; and the mob continued to seek out private 
patrons during the Empire, though presumably a client should 
confine himself to one patron. Hence it is perhaps more likely 
that beginning with the Gracchi there had developed, under the 
influence of Greek ideas, the feeling that the state had an obliga- 
tion to care for its citizens and that one who was prominent in 
the state should, even out of his own resources, meet this 
responsibility. 
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From the position of the princeps as supreme patron, von 
Premerstein develops his third section on the constitutional basis 
of the principate. The tribunician power and the proconsular 
imperium do not, as is well known, cover all the spheres in which 
the sources indicate that Augustus acted independently. More- 
over, they were bound up with republican traditions and limita- 
tions. von Premerstein therefore concludes that there was a 
third, more comprehensive, element in the principate, the 
cura legum et morum. This was first granted in 27 B.C. (Dio, 
LITI, 12, 1; Strabo, XVII, p. 840 C) by a decree of the senate, 
whose sweeping terminology is reflected in the “ discretionary 
clause” of the Lex de imperio Vespasiant. Upon this grant 
depended the auctoritas of which Augustus himself speaks (RG., 
34, 3)—an auctoritas no longer formless, like that of the republi- 
can principes, but specific, like that of the senate, and, because 
derived from the senate, parallel to the senatus auctoritas in its 
universal scope. The cura legum et morum justified Augustus’ 
reform of the city of Rome and his censorial acts. In virtue of 
the cura, he was like a father overseeing the family ; he was pater 
patriae. From the auctoritas involved in the cura stemmed his 
extraordinary jurisdiction, his licensing of jurisconsults, his inter- 
ference in senatorial provinces and free cities, often through the 
agency of his “ friends,” and similar activities. 

After this sweeping solution of the problems connected with 
the exercise of the imperium, von Premerstein can interpret the 
imperium itself conservatively. He denies the existence of any 
vague imperium or of any general imperium consulare and 
admits only a military imperium proconsulare maius. The name 
amperator did not indicate the holder of a supreme imperium, but 
was a republican title adopted by Caesar as hereditary for his 
monarchical position. As such it was taken by Augustus about 
38 B.C., but upon the surrender of his monarchical powers in 
27 B.C. it was confirmed as a personal distinction by the senate. 
It was ordinarily not assumed by his immediate successors with- 
out authorization and it became a hereditary designation of the 
tuler only after Nero. In one respect only is von Premerstein’s 
concept of the imperium novel; he concludes that in 23 B.C. 
Augustus assumed it for life and that he renewed only the cura 
legum et morum periodically. Thus von Premerstein harmonizes 
the accounts in Dio (LIII, 16, 2; 32, 5). 

Opposed to his view of the cura stands Augustus’ own state- 
ment (RG., 6, Greek) that when it was offered to him he received 
no office contrary to ancestral customs. Von Premerstein applies 
this not to the cura itself, the acceptance of which is asserted by 
Dio (LIV, 10, 5; 30,1) and Suetonius (Aug., 27, 5), but to the 
exaggerated and dictatorial form in which it was offered. This 
plausible harmonizing of the contradiction meets with several 
objections. Augustus’ denial follows exactly the form which he 
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uses (2G., 5) for the dictatorship and the annual and perpetual 
consulship save that since the offer of the cura is expressed by a 
clause, the words “no office contrary to ancestral custom ” are 
introduced as object of the main verb. Moreover the dates of 
the offers which Augustus gives, 19, 18, and 11 B. C., correspond 
only roughly to Dio’s 19 and 12 B.C. and neither set falls 
readily into the five or ten year periods of renewal of the imperial 
power. von Premerstein (p. 152) emphasizes the fact that 
Suetonius, who is held to have used the Res Gestae directly 
(Gagé, RG., pp. 39-40), specifically states (27, 5) that Augustus 
assumed the cura and in virtue of it conducted his censuses of 
29 and 8, B.C. and 14 A.D. He explains Augustus’ own state- 
ment (RG., 8) that he conducted these either as consul (censoria 
potestate, Fast. Ven.) or consulart cum imperio as applying to 
the rites connected with the closing of the lustrum, for which he 
revived these republican powers. But Augustus’ words sound 
polemical in both this instance and that of the cura. Possibly 
he was attempting to conceal his irregular powers; but in general 
the Res Gestae do not misstate fact, however much they are 
colored by suppression and selection. Dio goes on to say that 
he did take a censorship for five years and a consulship for life, 
both of which von Premerstein himself (pp. 160-162, 230), faced 
by Augustus’ denials, admits to be at least exaggerations, perhaps 
of some special privileges connected with these offices which he 
did accept. It may equally be that Dio’s “ proconsular power 
once for all” in 23 B.C. (LIII, 33, 5) represents a similar ex- 
aggeration of the privilege of retaining it within the pomoerium 
and that, therefore, the periodic renewals which Dio mentions 
under 27 B.C. (LIII, 12, 2) refer not to the cura, but as the 
context suggests, to the grant of the provinces and hence to the 
proconsular imperium. It is equally possible that neither Sue- 
tonius nor Dio was following the Res Gestae directly but some 
literary account based on the senatorial records. This would 
explain the similarity of phraseology and at the same time, if 
only the original votes and not Augustus’ refusal of the powers 
figured in the records, would account for the discrepancy. In 
fact, it might even be argued that Augustus’ own polemic was 
directed against similar misrepresentations of his position which 
were already circulating in his later years. At least, Tacitus 
(Ann., I, 9-10) presents as topics of common talk at his death 
conflicting versions of his position and actions. 

With regard to the tribunician power, von Premerstein deals 
rather drastically with Dio’s accounts of three separate grants 
(36 B.C., XLIX, 15, 5; 30 B. C., LI, 19, 6; 23 B. C., LITT, 32, 
5) by arguing that a full grant was made in 36, with an extension 
of the ius aucilit to the first milestone in 30, but that Augustus 
surrendered the power in 27 as unrepublican. In 23, however, 
to implement the reforms which he was undertaking m virtue 
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of the cura legum et morum, he again assumed an annual tribuni- 
cian power extending throughout the empire. About the inherent 
probability of such a view, as against the usual one that Dio 
inaccurately preserves a record of a steady extension of privileges 
first granted in 36, each must decide for himself. Modern his- 
torians no longer dismiss Dio as late and therefore worthless and 
von Premerstein (pp. 152-154, and especially p. 193) ardently 
champions his value. But even he cannot accept Dio’s accuracy 
on all points. Thus it becomes a matter of judgment whether 
Dio, or, in fact, any authority, is to be accepted in the face of 
other evidence. To say that Dio was misled by his sources or 
that he misunderstood them or even that he interpreted them in 
the light of the development of the Empire is not wholly to dis- 
own him. If, with von Premerstein (p. 109), the Restored Re- 
public be regarded as a fiction, then the Res Gestae and other 
contemporary material may be discounted in favor of later 
writers who saw through this fiction into the monarchical essence 
of the principate. If, however, some credence be given to the 
sincerity of Augustus’ program, then the contemporary evidence 
must be weighed more heavily than that of subsequent historians, 
who present a picture colored by changes which the principate 
underwent. 

In a concluding chapter, von Premerstein argues that Augus- 
tus sought to base the hereditary character of his position upon 
the hereditary relation of patron to client. This explains the 
importance which he attached to family relationship in the selec- 
tion of his colleagues, the significance of Caesar as a family 
name, and the value to a possible successor of designation in 
the will as heir of the emperor’s private property. At the same 
time it makes possible the outward fiction of the selection of a 
successor by the senate and people. Against this view, however, 
it may be argued that the importance of heredity is not confined 
to Rome or to the relation of client and patron. It is dubious 
how far the Greek east, or the still unromanized provinces of the 
west, or even the army or the mixed population of Rome would 
have comprehended such a relationship, especially in respect to 
aruler. Certainl- the group which showed the strongest loyalty 
to the house of the Caesars was not the fickle Roman mob, or 
even the legions, but the eastern provincials, in whom the tradi- 
tion of monarchy was strong, and the German body-guard, with 
their great sense of personal devotion to their chieftains. 

Though von Premerstein’s general thesis may stir doubts like 
those expressed above, his points are argued with such depth of 
scholarship, acuteness of interpretation, and power of imagina- 
tion that this book must be read, marked, and inwardly digested 
by all those who are concerned with the principate. Augustus 
himself, one sometimes feels, might smile tolerantly at scholars’ 
efforts to define his position by rule and line and might say that 
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yes, he had sought to restore the Republic, but after all, there 
was this and that to be done, and the senate was hard to move, 
and people looked to him to do it. Nevertheless, any attempt 
to reconstruct from the scattered surviving ruins the fabric of a 
government which brought unity and peace to a torn world must 
command respectful attention in these troubled times. This 
study, with its insight into Roman mentality, its broad knowl- 
edge of the material, and its lucid presentation forms a worthy 
memorial of its author. 


Mason HAMMOND. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 


PrERRE Boyancé&. Le culte des Muses chez les philosophes 
grecs: Etudes d’histoire et de psychologie religieuses. 
(Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 
Fascicule 141.) Paris, Boccard, 1937. Pp. 375. 


Nothing more fallacious has appeared in recent times than 
the tendency to ignore the religious objectives of the Greek 
philosophers, to look in them only for material of the sort con- 
genial to modern philosophical ways of thought: nothing more 
fallacious, perhaps, than the modern historical timidity which 
dates all anonymous philosophical material as late as possible, and 
then tries to reconstruct the history of ideas on the framework 
of such chronology, assuming that the ideas in a document must 
be as late as the latest date for its composition. But perhaps one 
thing has been still more misleading, the tendency to treat the 
history of religion as a record of myths and cult practices with- 
out an attempt to reconstruct the religious experiences of men 
of the past—what these cults and myths, or philosophical doc- 
trines, meant to the persons who practised or believed them. 

Through these basic fallacies the work of Boyancé cuts with 
telling sureness. The primary line of his investigation is to find 
the reason for the cult of the Muses among the Greek philoso- 
phers, and with it to show the meaning of Orpheus the musician. 
In works on Orphism Orpheus the musician is largely neglected. 
Actually there is a singular disagreement on this point between 
the literary evidence and the monuments. In the former there 
seems, at first, little to explain the fact that Orpheus in figured 
representations is universally one who charms beasts and men 
with his lyre. This Boyancé investigates, and turns up a sur- 
prising body of literary evidence to explain it. In brief, his 
thesis is that Pythagoras had at the outset two things : first, 
Dionysiac magical dance and music to conjure from men’s bodies 
the evil spirits of disease and depression, and secondly, a magical 
use of number for similar ends. Pythagorean philosophy really 
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began with the discovery of the tetractys and the presence of a 
law of number in music. Now the two magical implements could 
be united and together become the subject of philosophic and 
scientific investigation. Without ceasing to use songs for re- 
ligious purification in Pythagorean Oiaco, they found the truest 
music in the contemplation of the law of number as it presented 
itself in the abstract, in nature, and in the cosmic number-music 
of the spheres. Philosophy was music, and, as such, philosophy 
was the mystic catharsis par excellence. 

The Orphics Boyancé tends to regard as a bastard branch of 
this movement, with Orpheus the musician as the real center of 
the cult. It was a descendant in that it kept some of the higher 
ideology of music and ethics from the Pythagoreans, but was of 
bar sinister in that it presented itself chiefly as a catharsis by 
incantation, though much more refined than the Dionysiac 
original. On this point the evidence is suggestive but not, to 
my mind, conclusive. The exact relation of Pythagoreans and 
Orphics is still an open question. Similarly his discussion of the 
influence of Orphism upon the Eleusinian mystery seems to me 
inconclusive. 

The chief contribution of the Pythagoreans, in Boyancé’s 
opinion, was, together with their treatment of music and number, 
their refining of the idea of catharsis from being a magical 
exorcism of demons in man to a conception more ethical and 
mystical. The demons may still cause illness or wickedness, but 
catharsis is a purification of states of one’s own soul or body, 
not an expulsion of alien spirits. In this elevation of Greek 
thought to the ethical and mystical the gods were not abandoned: 
rather by the invention of allegorical interpretation of Homer 
and other sacred poetry the old incantations could be used to 
new effect. Sung at the ceremonial banquets of the Pythagorean 
Giaoor, and especially in articula mortis, these chants promised 
the Pythagorean unique hope in that next world which itself 
had been changed from the obscurity of Hades to the luminosity 
of the sun and moon. To support all of this the active appeal by 
Pythagoreans to the Muses and Apollo as the patron deities is 
used with great skill. 

The second part of the study discusses the evidence for the 
myths and festivals in Plato and Aristotle. Boyancé shows that 
the purpose of the myth in Plato was to appeal to the “child 
within each man,” and to educate that child which reason could 
not touch and which must be won to higher things, like all 
children, by fancy and incantation-music. For the myth is 
basically music, which is only transposed when it is rationalized 
into what was for Plato as for the Pythagoreans the higher or 
purer music, the philosophy of number. So in Boyancé’s dis- 
cussion I have understood for the first time the peculiarly diffi- 
cult detail which Plato gives to the regulation of drinking, 
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music, and religious festivals for his ideal city in the Laws, as 
well as the dedication of that city to Apollo, Dionysus, and the 
Muses. The regulations are strikingly appropriate with the back- 
ground of Pythagoreanism which Boyancé has gone far toward 
proving, and which he is right in saying we should have had to 
assume if the evidence he brings forward did not exist. He 
faces squarely the obvious fact that the Plato of the Laws is 
keenly interested in regulating religious cults on the ground that 
they themselves, when properly executed, are the sine qua non of 
a successful city. Boyancé is fully justified in saying that stu- 
dents of Plato’s religion have been so interested in his ethics and 
doctrine of God that they have omitted this aspect almost entirely. 
For to Plato, it is clear, properly organized cults, with chants, 
dances, and wine, were an indispensible part of the philosophic 
discipline at which the organization of the city, and of the 
Academy, aimed. 

Purgation in Aristotle’s use of the term is still basically akin 
to the Pythagorean and Platonic mystic idea. It is the introduc- 
tion of order into the soul and its passions by exposing the soul 
to the order of music or dramatic art. It releases the passions 
to put them in order. With Aristotle this is not based upon the 
earlier antithesis of soul and body, for the psychic belongs to 
the physical, and hence psychic catharsis is akin to physical or 
mechanical purgation. But in Aristotle’s terms, as in those of 
the Pythagoreans, the soul is put into its highest state when it 
is harmonized with the order of the universe. The school which 
succeeded Aristotle continued this idea. It did not, any more 
than the Pythagoreans or Platonists, reject the established cults. 
Like them it rejected bloody sacrifice, but taught in general the 
connection of inner discipline with cult acts, while it definitely 
recognized the religious value of music when properly used. For 
late Peripatetic views of festivals, Boyancé relies chiefly on 
Strabo and Philo. Whether these reflect Peripatetic or Pytha- 
gorean inspiration seems to me still doubtful. (Boyancé is cer- 
tainly correct in rejecting the traditional reference of these to 
Posidonius!) One wonders why he uses so little of Philo for his 
purpose. It is clear that Philo’s explanation of Judaism is based 
precisely upon this mystic idea of philosophy as a saving force ; 
for to him also external acts of ritual (in his case Jewish rites) 
are disciplines, when rightly understood and practised, leading 
to the true mystery of philosophy, since philosophy, for him as 
for Plato and the Pythagoreans, was ultimately an experience 
rather than an intellectual concept. 

The third part of the study treats in detail an aspect of the 
subject frequently touched upon before, the matter of the organi- 
zation of the philosophic schools into religious #aco. 

First in Pythagoreanism Boyancé traces a tradition back as 
fay as Aristotle himself that that sect in Italy gave honors to 
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Pythagoras as the incarnate Apollo and as the representative of 
Demeter and the Muses. The connection with Demeter he ex- 
plains as a sign of Pythagoras’ power in the future life, since 
Demeter was the chief goddess in Magna Graecia for the fate 
of the soul after death. So, with this cult in the sect, Pytha- 
goreanism contributed a synthesis between the traditional idea 
of the hero, which was mythical and social, and the new idea, 
mystical and moral. 

In the discussion of the question whether the Academy was 
a religious Oiacos it is shown that very early, perhaps during 
Plato’s life, his pupils set up an altar to him. The author also 
argues, with excellent evidence, that the Academy was a real 
Giacos of the Muses, in which philosophy was the perfect music 
because it was the perfect elucidation of number, and hence was 
the perfect catharsis. Ceremonial banquets were a regular part 
of the meetings of the Academy in the sense of the Pythagorean 
and other mystical banquets. After Plato’s death this practice 
was developed by the true heroization of Plato, the belief that he 
was the son of Apollo, the erection of a statue to him along with 
the Muses, and the observance of funeral banquets and eulogies 
as part of the Academic @iacos. The evidence for these latter 
points is late, but is very ably handled. What is even more strik- 
ing is the impressive evidence assembled that the Peripatetics 
and Epicureans had a similar organization, similar views of the 
nature of their founder, and similar conceptions of the purpose 
of their philosophy. 

It has seemed best to use this review to present the thesis of 
the author rather than to dispute details. That there are a good 
many pages which did not convince has been indicated clearly 
enough. But the work as a whole is so novel, not to say revolu- 
tionary, in its ideas, and at the same time is so closely studied 
and documented, that what is of primary importance is that it 
be widely read; for its general exposition of the religious content 
and objective of the Greek philosophers seems to me unassailable. 


ERWIN R. GooDENOUGH. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


J. D. Denniston. The Greek Particles. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press; New York, Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 
lxxxii + 600. 


In the age of classical scholarship which preceded our own, 
questions to be answered concerned words and their transmis- 
sion to us in the texts. Now the questions are wider: about the 
full meaning of the great works of antiquity; and more minute 
as well: about quite tiny things—wisps of thought held momently 
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together in a poet’s mind, and those grains of words, the Greek 
particles. Mr. Denniston’s book on them is in the best tradi- 
tion of to-day. It is like a great coral-reef, massive at first 
sight, but built of the most delicate precisions of intuitive art, 
combined by myriad toil. 

Mr. Denniston’s book is already known widely, alike for its 
accuracy and completeness and for the sensitivity and force 
with which alone nearly six hundred meanings of particles and 
combinations of particles could have been explained and classi- 
fied. The 682 pages, representing the sustained effort of many 
years, required the collection and minute examination of 25,000 
references. 

The plan of the book is this: After a few pages of Preface 
and “ Aid to the Reader” comes a long and elaborate Table of 
Contents, occupying twenty-five pages. Here the particles, their 
combinations, and the uses of them are listed. The Table of 
Contents serves, therefore, the purpose of an index—an excel- 
lent solution of a difficult problem, for an index of the usual 
kind would have lengthened the book to two volumes, perhaps 
adding hundreds of pages, with no advantage over the expedient 
actually adopted. Next follows a long Introduction, itself 
almost a book on the Greek particles, in which the nature and 
history of the particles and their usage by different authors are 
indicated. Then comes the Text. Last of all there is a Bibliog- 
raphy, preceded by “ Addenda and Corrigenda” which ends 
with the words “ IloAAd y’ jas AavOdve. ”—rather like Scaliger’s 
“Utinam essem bonus grammaticus! ” 

The method used in compiling the text is empirical and in- 
ductive. After all the occurrences of a particle or combination 
are collected (but not, of course, printed), the meanings, as the 
contexts prove them to be, are determined and classified. This 
method requires immense work; but it is the most, and indeed, 
for the simple particles, the only scientific method possible. 
Full explanations of the meanings are printed and for all of 
them plentiful examples are furnished. 

The results are progressive and sometimes surprising. It is 
proved that there is only one dpa in Thucydides and that Plato 
postpones dpa far more often than the poets; that dpa py posi- 
tively does not expect a negative answer, is never used by the 
orators, and is, in fact, an exceedingly rare combination; that 
the orators never use dre; that & dddad is always followed by 
an imperative; that the essential force of ye is concentration, 
whereas limitation (the restrictive use, with a meaning of “ at 
least ”) and also intensification are secondary (here Mr. Den- 
niston distinguishes three different meanings of the italics in 
“He is a good man,” all adequately to be rendered by ye; and 
brilliantly explains that “ye shuts itself up in the house, while 
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pev, even when it is termed ‘ solitary,’ looks at a neighbour, real 
or imaginary, over the garden wall”); that Euripides’ habit of 
using 8) with verbs goes beyond ordinary Greek practice; that 
the “self-contained quidvis (‘anything’) is regularly orodr, 
not 87,” though “ self-contained is frequent”; 
that “unlike ye but like pa . . . 8) does develop into a full- 
blown connection,” and connective 8) gains ground rapidly in 
the fourth century until in Demosthenes the connective sense 
is far the commonest; that ovxovy invariably has an interroga- 
tive tinge; and that rotyap belongs wholly to the grand style. 
Much that is proved will confirm the intuitions of reasonably 
good scholars who have a sense of particles but who have hitherto 
had to hope that their intuition could be trusted. Much the 
larger part of the intricate facts of detail, however, lies beyond 
the reach of intuition. 

For combinations of particles the inductive method is not so 
obviously the only eligible method as it is for simple particles. 
A deductive method, by which the meanings of the combinations 
are deduced from the inductively established meanings of the 
simple particles combined, also offers prospects of success, but 
at some risk of subjectivity of judgment. Mr. Denniston ad- 
heres to the inductive method, one advantage of which is that 
he does not have to postulate long ellipses, and thus can use the 
space saved for exact definitions of minutely distinguished mean- 
ings (cf. e.g. p. 264, “Ande . . . (1) After final conjunctions, 
implying, like 8, that the desired object is undesirable or con- 
temptible, or not genuinely desired ... (7) Expressing, not 
incredulity, but contempt or indignation: ‘forsooth’”). 
Another advantage is that the risk of depending on theories 
of the origin of particles and combinations, which are often 
uncertain, is avoided; Mr. Denniston refers to the possible 
derivations, but does not usually rely on them. 

I think, however, that sub-classification might sometimes have 
been saved and multiplicity reduced to unity by checking the 
inductively reached results by the deductive method. For exam- 
ple, p. 108 on xai ydp and kai . . . yép Mr. Denniston says, “I. 
Normally yap is the connective, and xai means either (1) ‘also’ 
or ‘even’: or (2) ‘in fact’: or (3) ‘both, being answered by 
another xai.” Later, however, on p. 109 he continues, “II. 
But sometimes, in answers, xai is the connective, and xai yap 
means ‘ yes, and,’ or ‘and further.” The deductive method 
would, I think, have insisted on retaining “for” for ydp, not 
reducing it to pure “yes,” “further,” or similar meanings. 
Aesch., Ag., 1256: pyv ayav y’ “EAAn”’ éxiotapa darw.— 
kal yap 7a mvOdxpavta’ Svopahy would then have been, 
not “ . . . Aye, and so are Pytho’s oracles <spoken in Greek>,” 
but something like “For (ydp) in fact (xai), <as an example 
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and proof that I (Cassandra) know Greek, and incidentally as 
a new consideration at the present moment,> those oracles from 
Pytho...” Phaedr., 611: warep, & ;— 
kai yap ola Spas xAve. would have been, not “... Yes, and 
besides . . . ,” but “<Yes, probably he does,> for in fact .. .” 
That is, if one, why not the other? Though oia Spas xAve is 
said formally as a reason why xAves may well be true, by 
implication it adds something in contrast. Eur., J. A., 641: 
® matep, éoeidov o° dopévn TOAAD xpovw.—xal yap matnp oé would 
have been, not “ Yes, and your father is glad to see you too,” 
but “<Naturally—as obviously the feelings would be recip- 
rocal—,> for in fact your father is glad . . . <so that we can 
all guess how glad you are>.” ‘That is, he expresses a natural 
desire to say how glad he is, in addition to saying that he can 
well believe that she is glad. As before, a new thing is said 
under cover of a reason advanced for something said already. 
An alternative here would be to say that ydp affects xai only, 
and that the meaning is, “<You certainly are glad and that is 
true,> for (yap) it is quite apart from that (xai) that your 
father is glad... .” That is, “ Your father knows that he is 
not the only one pleased ”; he uses this form to insist that he 
is pleased also. So also p. 113, Mr. Denniston says that for 
one classification of kai yap ro “the notion of consequence is 
almost always appropriate. . . . Isoc., V, 108, ‘ Philip the Great 
knew how to treat Hellenes and barbarians. xai yap ro. ovvéBy 
tov Here “ and in consequence .. .” 
is clearly enough the virtual meaning, and to the empirical, 
inductive method it is the intrinsic meaning also. But the 
deductive method would take that to be a secondary meaning, 
the primary meaning being “ Philip knew... ; for (ydp) in 
fact (xai), as you remember or ought to remember (rox), <not 
only did he know, but> the result of his knowledge <and a for- 
tiort his knowledge itself> is a real fact, that his kingdom . . .” 
Other combinations might perhaps be explained on a similar 
principle. But how much trust should be given to each of the 
two methods is a question which no one is so well qualified to 
decide as Mr. Denniston himself. 

The effect of Mr. Denniston’s interpretation of the particles 
teaches far beyond them. The knowledge gained proves that 
the P. V. is late, not early, and almost certainly the work of 
Aeschylus himself at the end of his life (a result confirmed by 
a metrical analysis by Mr. Denniston himself, and also by 
another by Mr. E. Harrison, not to mention an analysis of the 
ideas of the P. V. by myself). The particles also help to date 
many of Plato’s dialogues. Readings wrongly suspected or 
approved through ignorance of particles are enabled again and 
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again to be corrected (for example, when repetitions of the same 
particle, now shown not to have offended the Greeks, are con- 
cerned; and in many passages where questions have been raised 
about ye, otxovy, odxodv). One of the most important decisions 
is the new certainty that when Arist., Poet., 1453b 28 says 
Kat Eipuridns éroinoev, the meaning “also” is quite mis- 
leading, since “ xai refers not to the content of the main clause, 
but to other, unspecified examples ”—a final solution of an old 
problem. 

I have only one adverse criticism. The text of the book is 
carefully organized in sections, sub-sections, and further sub- 
divisions internal to them. But unless the reader remembers 
the figures and letters used to designate them, and looks very 
carefully, he will not realize to which classification a paragraph 
belongs. The only escape from this would have been either by 
more pages, and so two volumes, not one, or by a larger format, 
which would allow wider and varied margins. This larger 
format I should have preferred. 

There are, however, likely to be few, if any, greater works of 
scholarship in our generation. 

W. F. J. KNIGHT. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SouTH WEST, 
EXETER, ENGLAND. 


TH. REINACH AND A. PurcH. Alcée, Sapho. Texte établi et 
traduit. (Collection des Universités de France, ]’Associa- 
tion Guillaume Budé.) Paris, “ Les Belles Lettres,” 1937. 


The preface and the introductions to the two parts (pp. v, 23, 
184 ff.) indicate the history of this edition. We learn that Théo- 
dore Reinach had undertaken the edition and worked on it for 
many years, but had not yet completed it when death overtook 
him. He had not even been able to make full use of the editions 
by Lobel (published in 1925 and 1927), which have laid an 
entirely new foundation especially for the papyrus material. M. 
Puech has prepared the work for publication; he had the assist- 
ance of M. Julien Reinach, son of Théodore Reinach, in arranging 
the leaflets of the original manuscript. M. Puech professes ex- 
treme piety in dealing with the posthumous work of so eminent a 
Hellenist, and he has been careful to keep his own contributions 
apart from Th. Reinach’s legacy.’ 

The result of this procedure, however, as it appears from some 
sampling, is rather disconcerting. 


1A, Meillet, who had promised to revise the texts from the linguistic 
point of view, was also prevented by death from completing his share of 
the task, which was then taken over by M. Chantraine. 


ad 
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Alcaeus frag. 123 Diehl (—no. 10 Lobel) is presented in the 
following various shapes: 


(1) under no. 45 the text of the papyrus is reprinted from 
the editio princeps, with only a (false) restoration transferred 
from Hunt’s notes to the text. The critical notes quote the 
results of Lobel’s revision. 

(2) under no. 45a the same text is reprinted from Lobel. The 
difference is indeed considerable in that now Lobel’s better read- 
ings appear not in the notes but in the text, and three previously 
known fragments, which had been identified as being in part 
extant on the papyrus, are incorporated. An additional note 
from the hand of M. Puech discusses the fragment and translates 
what can be translated. 

(3) under no. 131a the same text is reprinted from Lobel a 
second time, with critical notes and with a new translation by 
M. Puech. 

(4, 5, 6) The three previously known fragments, which had 
twice (45a and 131la) been exhibited embodied in the text to 
which they had been shown to belong, are again edited each by 
itself. One is listed as no. 131 so that it precedes the com- 
prehensive edition 131a, but the two others are set apart and 
bear the numbers 134 and 135. Under no. 135 the critical notes 
already given under 131a are repeated but not in identical word- 
ing. On nos. 134 and 135 the reader is referred to no. 131a, 
but not vice versa. In the notes on no. 45a the two fragments 
edited in this book as nos. 131 and 134 are quoted as nos. 59 and 
97 Bergk; the third (98 Bergk — 135 Reinach) is here forgotten 
and no authority mentioned for it. 


It seems obvious that loose leaflets have been published much 
as they were found among the papers of Th. Reinach and some 
of them brought to a kind of completeness with little respect to 
the others.” 

On Alcaeus frag. 123 (= 55 Lobel = 35 Diehl) we find the 
remark: “ Textum a Diels restitutum ap. Diehl qui—sicut Lobel 
—hoc fragmentum cum nostro 124 coniunxit.” The facts hidden 
in this cryptic statement are these: (1) Frag. 123, which was 
edited for the first time by Reinach himself, was soon recognised 
as belonging to the same poem as frag. 124. Diels (in 1920) 
restored the two fragments with admirable ingenuity and skill, 
but as less than half of every line is extant his restoration is 
largely imaginative. (2) Diehl, in his edition of 1923, followed 
Diels. These two facts are of little interest today, and the 
new edition is right in not reprinting the restoration of Diels. 


2A similar mistake (viz. frag. 142 Diehl edited twice as nos. 23 and 
90) is attributed by M. Puech, in a note on frag. 90, to “ une hésitation 
de M. Reinach.” No. 23 makes the fragment a hymn to Poverty, no. 90 
a poem on poverty. 
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But relevant is the following: (3) Lobel (in 1927) showed that 
the assumed gap between the two parts of the poem does not exist. 
The first line of 124 and the last but one line of 123 combine 
into one line, and the two papyrus pieces join here. The edition 
under review takes tio account of this. It still not only lists the 
continuous sections of the poem under two numbers but also 
severs the two continuous parts of the same line. It is true that 
in the critical note on the one part of the line (123, 17) Lobel’s 
reading of the combined parts is quoted, but with no indication 
that the other part is identical with 124, 1 and taken from there. 
And then again we read in a note by M. Puech: “ Il y a quelque 
vraisemblance que le fragment doit, comme le pense Lobel, étre 
réuni au précédent auquel il est métriquement analogue.” 

In working on his redaction of the text, his translation and 
notes for Sappho frag. 93 (= 96 Diehl = pp. 42 and 79 Lobel), 
Th. Reinach apparently overlooked an addendum in Lobel’s edi- 
tion. Lobel had succeeded in fitting in a new piece of papyrus and 
had thus enriched the text by a considerable number of words. 
True to his principle, M. Puech prints everything as prepared for 
publication by Th. Reinach, and it is only through an affixed note 
that he gives information of the valuable additional evidence, 
leaving it thus to the reader to adjust the preceding text, transla- 
tion and critical notes to the new material and to discard restora- 
tions refuted by it.* Presumably many readers will be less 
anxious for a conscientious edition of Th. Reinach’s papers than 
a practical presentation of the evidence on Alcaeus’ and Sappho’s 
poetry. 

Recent literature on the subject has been entirely disregarded. 
Advantage has not been taken even of such a good and convenient 
tool as the second edition of Diehl’s Anthologia lyrica, published 
in 1935 and covering approximately the same ground. Only the 
first edition is cited.t The passages quoted from other authors 
have not been revised according to more recent editions. Omis- 
sions, misstatements, inconsistencies and misprints abound; 
clarity and precision are often missing. 

I have confined myself to discussing the treatment of simple 
facts in this edition, because this is the basic question and no 
appreciable progress can be made unless minimum requirements 
in that respect are met. But I take pleasure in emphasizing that 
the lay-out of the edition, especially in the Sappho part, is sound 


3 Nevertheless, the rediscovery of Lobel’s addendum to no. 93 (Rei- 
nach) has not led the editor to investigate further and find two other 
substantial addenda to nos. 56 and 96 (Reinach), printed by Lobel on 
the preceding and following pages respectively (pp. 78 and 80). Thus 
the rich new material which the addenda offer is missing from the text 
of fragments 56 and 96 (= 55 and 98 Diehl = pp. 20 and 45 Lobel). 

* Occasionally, however, the siglum “ Diehl” (with no.) covers not 
the Anthologia Lyrica of 1923 but the Supplementum Lyricum of 1917. 
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and circumspect, and that M. Puech has succeeded in correcting 
several of Th. Reinach’s misinterpretations. Furthermore, the 
cooperation of MM. Meillet and Chantraine is evident in the 
deletion of objectionable word-forms. 

It certainly is no enviable task to revise and finish a work 
begun by someone else. Yet one cannot but regret that the un- 
completed and entirely antiquated notes left by Théodore Reinach 
have not either been discarded or brought into a shape fit for 
publication, and that the fragments of Sappho’s and Alcaeus’ 
poems have not found a more adequate presentation in the Col- 
lection des Universités de France which includes editions like 
that of the Bellum Gallicum by the late L.-A. Constans. 


HERMANN FRANKEL. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Louis Ropert. Collection Froehner: I, Inscriptions Grecques. 
Paris, 1936. Pp. ix + 160 with 51 plates. 


At the suggestion of M. Jean Babelon, Robert has undertaken 
to publish the collection of Greek inscriptions left by Wilhelm 
Froehner to the Cabinet des Médailles of the Buibliothéque 
Nationale. This admirable and very welcome volume is the 
result. It is not the sort of undertaking that Robert would 
have set for himself, for the Froehner collection is a most mis- 
cellaneous assortment, much of it of only mediocre quality, and 
it is well known that Robert is a strong advocate of the study 
of related documents. The life of the epigraphist would indeed 
be a happy one if he could study always only those documents 
in which he is most interested. The appearance of this volume 
shows that Robert does not hesitate to undertake a task that 
should be done, even though it leads him away from Hellenistic 
epigraphy, particularly that of Asia Minor, to which he has 
devoted most of his attention. 

Even so, the documents in this book are handled with extraor- 
dinary skill and dispatch, which one has come to expect of 
Robert, though they range over the whole ancient world from 
Egypt to Sicily. As might be expected, he is at his best in 
Karia, and the chapter on Theangela is perhaps the high point 
of the volume. For the present reviewer, it is marred only by 
an unnecessary display of personal feeling (cf. especially p. 66). 
The mistakes of one less well informed can always be effectively 
corrected without resort to general condemnation. 

It is perhaps natural that a reviewer should seek out from 
such a collection as this those documents that lie closest to his 
own field of interest, so I append here a few notes which bear 
more particularly on the Athenian inscriptions in Froehner’s 
collection. 


8 
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No. 1. The reading is given by Robert as [h]ayvovides 
dvéBexe ta0evaiar. A glance at the photograph (Plate X) shows 
that if this reading is correct a space of one letter must be 
assumed between dvéGexe and Unfortunately the photo- 
graph is so unsatisfactory that one cannot be sure whether this 
space was or was not inscribed. This is probably the fault of 
the bronze rather than of the photographer, but nevertheless the 
uncertainty exists. It has seemed to me that traces of nu are 
visible, but these would have to be verified on the original in 
Paris before being claimed as certain. In the collection of 
dedicatory inscriptions on bronze from the Acropolis at Athens 
published in the Corpus (I. G., I?, 401-462) the form dvéOexev 
is far more frequent than dvéOexe, occurring almost invariably 
where considerations of meter in a metrical text do not demand 
the shorter form. The same is true of the dedications on stone 
(I. G., I?, 463-837). In the present text one expects the nor- 
mal form avéOexev, and I suggest the reading dvéOexey with no 
uninscribed space left between the last two words of the dedi- 
cation. In spite of Robert’s text, I believe that the photograph 
supports this interpretation. 


No. 2. Photographs of this fragment of a naval cata sue 
are now published also by D. M. Robinson in A.J. A., XLI 


(1937), p. 295. 


No. 3. The skeleton restorations which Robert proposes for 
this Athenian decree involve contradictions that render his exact 
form impossible. Robert notes, and his Plate III shows clearly, 
that the inscription was stoichedon. Granting the longest pos- 
sible tribal name (’A[xapyavzi8os]) and the longest possible 
ordinal numeral (dwéexdrys) to line 2, the maximum number 
of letters may be 35. Since line 3 was ‘of the same length, only 
8 letters are left for the date by month and the date by prytany. 
One or the other of these dates must be omitted; for reasons of 
space alone they cannot both be supplied. If both are supplied, 
then there is no possible restoration for line 2, and the difficul- 
ties are enormously increased for lines 4 and 5. The enigmatic 
letters MHAEIA —-, for which Robert offers no explanation, 
must be part of a proper name, the patronymic of the chairman 
of the board of proedroi; his name appeared at the end of line 4 
and his demotic in the middle of line 5. No restoration of 
line 3 should be so long as to render the restoration of these 
names impossible. 

One may observe that the preamble of the decree is unusual 
in that it omits mention of the secretary. This is a fact of 
considerable significance, which Robert has not attempted to 
valuate. In view also of the character of the lettering (fourth 
century) and the phrase rév zpoedpwv nomen, nomen 
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patris, demoticum, xai ovprpdedpx, this absence of the -secre- 
tary’s name makes almost obligatory a date between 318/7 and 
308/7 B.C. This new inscription from the Froehner collection 
is, in fact, valuable additional evidence that in this period the 
omission of the secretary’s name was the normal rule and not 
the exception. No secretary is mentioned in J.G., II*, 449, 
450, 451, and 453 (318/7, 314/3, 313/2, and 310/09 B.C.). I 
owe to a communication from Dow the suggestion that J. G., 
II?, 454 should be restored with a stoichedon line of 38 letters 
and the archon’s name é¢’ ‘Hyyoiov (324/3 B.C.) ; this docu- 
ment can no longer be cited for the secretary of 308/7 B.C. 
Also, I think it now evident that J. G., II?, 452 (which names 
a secretary from Hagnous) should be assigned to the year 328/7 
B. C. with the archon’s name restored [ért Ev6uxpi|rov in line 
1. The full name of the secretary was IIvOd8yAos TvO0dnA0v 
‘Ayvovous (cf. I. G., II?, 354), to be restored in I. G., II*, 452, 
possibly with one uninscribed letter space at the end of line 2. 
Robert’s new fragment is part of the cumulative proof that the 
secretary was not named in the preamble of Athenian decrees 
during the régime of Demetrios of Phaleron. 

The two decrees now assigned to the year of Euthykritos de- 
fine more exactly its calendar character. The year was inter- 
calary (cf. Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 371 and 429) beginning 
with hollow Hekatombaion. The first three prytanies had 39 
days each and the next four had 38 days each. I. G., II’, 452 
was passed on the 222°¢ day of the year: ’Axapavrid|os 
parevev’ Tapndavos exrjer émi Séxa, [é]lvdre[e Kai eixooret ris 
mputave|ias. (The new reading of the date is clear on the 
squeeze.) J.G., II?, 354 was passed on the 295% day of the 
year : émi rijs *AvrioxiSos dy [Sons rpuraveta|s 
[‘Ayvovovos velar, él Kal eixoor| ju ris 
mpuTaveias. 


No. 5. Robert’s restoration of this small epitaph fails to 
take account of those physical considerations of the stone which 
the epigraphist cannot disregard with impunity. The symmet- 
rical arrangement of the inscription above the sculptured relief 
(see Plate III) shows that the name Aav[Sikn?, as Robert has 
restored it, would extend so far to the right that the figure of 
the man in the relief would become the central figure of the 
composition. Such an arrangement is inconceivable; the correct 
proportion is given by the restoration EavOov [yvvy] in line 3, 
which posits just enough stone to allow a balanced composition 
in the relief below. The median line of the inscription must 
fall approximately on the second rho in Mvpp—- of line 2. It 
is thus evident that the reading Aav[8ixy? cannot be correct, 
and indeed Robert could not have proposed it if he had exam- 
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‘ined the stone with his usual care. The initial gamma of the 
name has left its trace in the first letter space of line 1, so that 
(with due regard to the width of the stele) the name may be 
read as T'Aav[xis]. The second line should be read Mvpp[~=*], 
and I suggest no restoration. The third line is correctly shown 
in Robert’s text. 


No. 34. The text as given by Robert reads—dvé|Oexe Ai 
Kpovion EAMA, The final letters, for which Robert can offer 
no explanation, depend upon a false reading of the inscription. 
If one may judge from the photograph published in Plate 
XXXII, the letters visible are actually FANA, and the resto- 
ration of course should be f¢éva[x7]. The phrase occurs fre- 
quently in hexameter verse. Wernicke’s belief that the line 
forms part of a metrical inscription is thus confirmed (Rom. 
Mitt., IV, 1889, p. 171), though not with the division he pro- 
poses between hexameter and pentameter lines. The exact 
parallel is found in an inscription discovered at Nemea in 1926 
and first published by Blegen in A. J. A., XXXI (1927), p. 433 
(see also Peek, *Apy. "Ed., 1931, p. 103): *Apioris pe avébexe Ai 
Ppoviow ¢dvax7t. The fragment here published belongs to the 
end of a hexameter verse, from which the name of the dedicator 
has been lost. Froehner’s belief that the bronze was found at 
Olympia was denied by Furtwangler, who gave the provenance 
as Epidauros. In view of the close parallel with the other in- 
scription from Nemea, I suggest that no. 34 was also a dedica- 
tion to the Nemean Zeus, and the “ Epidaurian” provenance 
is thus easily explained. 


No. 39. “Le graveur a écrit un N au lieu d’un H.” This 
observation is erroneous (see Plate XVI), and the eta in 
avéOyxe may be read without parentheses. From the single dot 
between the uprights of the letter, one cannot define the slope 
or direction of the transverse line. 


No. 44. The Amphipolitans named here are not included in 
the Amphipolitan prosopography given by Papastavru, Amphr- 
polis, pp. 59-146. The list there should be augmented by 
reference to this inscription. 


In an appendix Robert gives a catalogue of the inscriptions 
in the Cabinet des Médailles not in the Froehner collection 
and not transferred to the Louvre when most such stones were 
moved in 1918. The list is small: nos. 92-97 only, and I do 
not believe that it is complete. Robert makes no mention, for 
example, of the Paris fragment of I. G., I?, 256-257. The stone 
contains part of the records of the treasurers of Athena of 
objects preserved in the Hekatompedon in 4834/3 and 433/2 
B.C. It belonged to the collection of the Duc de Luynes (no. 
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820) and I made a squeeze and transcript of it in the Cabinet 
des Médailles in 1925. Whether it is there now I do not know, 
but I suspect that Robert would have found it if his search 
had been thorough. There is little to add to the text as pub- 
lished in the Corpus. I note merely $¢ for [8]é in line 2, 
rovrow for r[o]vrow in line 4, *A@evaia[s] for [’A]Oevaia[s] in 
line 8, and for in line 8. 
Of more importance for the disposition of the inscription is the 
fact that an uninscribed space of one line (not shown in J. G., 
I?, 256) was left between the lines now numbered 5 and 6. 
Robert lists as no. 92 another fragment of the Hekatompedon 
records, also from the collection of the Duc de Luynes (no. 
821), and publishes a photograph of one face of the stone on 
Plate XLVIII. The inscription deserves a better photograph, 
and one would welcome also a good photograph of the other 
face, which contains parts of the records of three years (J. G., 
I?, 264, 265, and 266). Robert has paid no attention to this 
side of the stone. From my squeeze I note by line the follow- 
ing readings: 55, [é]« and 56, [IpecB]ias Sepio 
bleya—]; 57, éyplap]udre[ve]; 58, and o[7a- 
Ou lov; 60, [did dpyvpa[t] ; 63, [I ]pecBia —; 64, [crab | pov 
75, [ére]yéve[ro]; 76, [ravrles HAP[HHHK]; 80, [h]exa- 
; 81, [dorabplos a[roppavrépiov] ; 82, [ho]v Nike] ; 
83, [o]ra[Opdv] ; 84, [ro]¥ro; 85, [or ]ép[avos] ; 86, [ora] Ou[ov]. 
From the reverse face (I. G., I?, 268, 269, and 270) I note 
also the following readings: 101, dpxai ha[i] ; 102, hadrare?; 103, 
—evs and hois; 104, ’Avayouxparer; 105, —adArios éypappadrevev ; 
106, doraf[pos]; 107, — oo and xp[vods]; 108, xapxéoro[v] ; 
110, ; 114, xp[vods]; 115, —[o]¥ro AAAP; 116, 
[ho]t 117%, E’[y]oevos; 121, drop[a]vrépiov 
122, N[ixJe; 125, ll || HAAAP II; 127, AAPLE II] ; 128, x[pvads] ; 
133, Tlepyacébev éypappare|ve] ; 134, rév and h[ois] ; 
135, xpvo[ai] ; 138, rovro HLH]; 140, H[AAAP II]. 


No. 93. This is almost certainly a list of the prytaneis of 
Kekropis (cf. J. G., II?, 1743) and is evidence for the repre- 
sentation of the deme Sypalettos in the fourth century B.C. 


The book is well manufactured by the Bontemps Press at 
Limoges, and contains a minimum of printer’s errors. One 
should perhaps note that C. Vanderpool (p. 7) should be E. 
Vanderpool, that évrvy]yavoio. (twice) on p. 28 should be 
évrvy |xdvover, that Cyzikus on p. 61 should be Cyzicus as else- 
where correctly quoted, and that the prytany list on Plate III 
is no. 93 and not no. 92. But these are minor matters. Robert 
has produced a very learned publication of the strange assort- 
ment of inscriptions gathered by Wilhelm Froehner, made 
easily useful by its photographs and its full indexes. The 
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Bibliothéque Nationale is to be congratulated on having secured 
so competent an epigraphist for a task which must have entailed 


considerable sacrifice. 
B. D. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy. 


MARTIN GRABMANN. Mittelalterliche Deutung und Umbildung 
der aristotelischen Lehre vom NOYS IWOIHTIKOS nach 
einer Zusammenstellung im Cod. B III 22 der Universi- 
tatsbibliothek Basel. (Sitzb. der Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., 
Phil.-hist. Abt., 1936, Heft 4.) Munich, Beck, 1936. Pp. 
106. 


The last 18 pages of this monograph contain the text of an 
anonymous quaestio which is preserved in a codex first noted 
by P. Germain Morin in 1927 and described by P. Raymond 
Martin in 1930. The quaestio is formally: Utrum beatitudo 
consistat in tntellectu agente, supposito quod consistat in intel- 
lectu? The tractate is in reality, however, a collection of 16 
theories concerning the active intelligence,—the opinions repre- 
sented being those of Plato, quidam theologizantes, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, Avicenna, Averroés, Themistius (2), John Philo- 
ponus, Henry of Ghent, Godfrey of Fontaines, James of Viterbo, 
Durand, an anonymous interpreter, Dietrich of Freiburg (2), 
and Thomas Aquinas. Since it is the opinion of Thomas which 
the author adopts, he was apparently a Dominican; the space 
given to consideration of Dietrich inclines Grabmann to the belief 
that he was a German. The tractate was apparently composed 
between 1308 and 1323 (Thomas is called “ frater Thomas,” not 
“sanctus Thomas ”’). 

The first section of the monograph is a free translation of the 
tractate with the addition, after the translation of each opinion 
and criticism, of some remarks indicating the source and char- 
acteristics of the opinion considered. The middle section (pp. 
53-84) is designed to place the tractate in its proper position in 
the history of philosophy; here the author discusses the connec- 
tion of the tractate with other scholastic treatments of the active 
intelligence, the concern of the 13th and 14th centuries with the 
interpretation of the Aristotelian theory of the vois wounruds, and 
the attitude of the quaestio toward German mysticism as indi- 
cated by its extensive consideration and rejection of the doctrine 
of Dietrich. 

The monograph is a worthy addition to the long series of the 
author’s contributions to the history of mediaeval thought. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
Tue JoHNsS HopxiIns UNIVERSITY. 
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J. SvenNuNG. Kleine Beitrige zur lateinischen Lautlehre. 
Uppsala, Lundequist, 1936. Pp. 71. Kr. 2.25. 


This slender volume comprises four careful studies in the 
field of late Latin. In Chapter I is traced the history of con- 
sonantized 1, as in medius. Sometimes 7 fuses with a preceding 
consonant, which is then assibilated or palatalized. Sometimes 
it disappears and leaves no trace. One example of the loss of 1, 
by dissimilation, aes cyprum, occurs (p. 23) in Vitruvius, VII, 
11, 1 (p. 167, 3 Krohn). Svennung argues, against Romance 
philologists, that the omission of 7 after r in the Italian dialects, 
as in gennaro (Tuscan gennaio), is a survival from vulgar 
Latin (pp. 25-27). 


Chapter II traces the history of o in Greek loan words in 
Latin. In Chapter III examples are given, from late Latin, of 
the interchange of g and wu before or, rarely, after a back vowel ; 
and parallels are cited from Germanic languages and Russian. 
Svennung points out (pp. 44-45) that the occurrence of such 
changes in late Latin renders unnecessary Grandgent’s expla- 
nation of those which appear in Italian and Roumanian—. g., 
Italian ugola < Latin wvula—by the assumption of an improbable 
kind of “confusion between two sets of endings, as a point of 
departure” (p. 41). 


In Chapter IV the author, fully aware that a mistake in 
copying may easily be misinterpreted as an indication of pho- 
netic change, lists a large number of possible examples of the 
phonetic phenomenon of “dittology.” Nearly all of these 
examples are derived from inscriptions. 


While Svennung’s indices of subjects and of words are ade- 
quate, his index of passages is far from complete. The follow- 
ing misprints have been noted: “acutarus” for “ actuarus ” 
(p. 20); “qu’on 4 affaire” for “qu’on a affaire” (p. 26); 
“ Beispinle” for “ Beispiele” (p. 46); “ober” for “oben” 


(p. 50). 


GoucHER COLLEGE. 


ALICE F. BRAUNLICH. 


W. Stertner. Die Seelenwanderung bei Griechen und Roémern 
(Tiibinger Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, XXII). 
Stuttgart-Berlin, W. Kohlhammer, 1934. Pp. viii + £2. 


In three chapters Stettner outlines the ancient theories con- 
cerning the migration of the soul, classified according to 
Cumont’s division of the subject (p. 44, 4): those of the Pytha- 
goreans, Pindar, Empedocles, and Plato (pp. 7-41), of the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman centuries (pp. 42-66), finally those from the 
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second century A. D. until the end of antiquity (pp. 67-88). As 
an introduction, he gives a collection of passages in which the 
words xwors, peTevowparov- 
oa, madryyeveoia, petayyiopos, petayyi~ev occur (pp. 5-6). This 
material is a very va:uable addition to the lexicographical com- 
prehension of the terms in question which have been so strangely 
neglected (cf. H. St. Jones in Liddell-Scott, A Greek-English 
Lexicon, Oxford, 1925, Preface, p. ix). From the evidence 
which Stettner was able to gather it seems to follow that, con- 
trary to Rohde’s contention, perepyiywors was the most common 
expression for the migration of the soul (pp. 3-4). 

Stettner says that his study is only the beginning of an in- 
quiry into a subject to which no adequate attention has been 
giver (p. 1). This statement is astonishing in view of the 
books of Rohde and Cumont. Yet Stettner, in disagreement 
with both these writers, holds it necessary to isolate his prob- 
lem. One would think that the doctrines regarding the migra- 
tion of the soul cannot properly be understood except in con- 
nection with the belief regarding immortality as such. The way 
in which Stettner proceeds accounts for the fact that his short 
study of such a difficult question is less instructive as an inter- 
pretation of the various theories than it is as a survey of the 
dispersed statements ; I doubt that this method can ever produce 
a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Among other passages there are two in which Stettiner pro- 
poses solutions that seem to me unacceptable. Herodotus’ report 
of those Greeks who believed in the migration of the soul (II, 
123) is considered by him to be evidence for the Pythagorean 
doctrine, since Pindar, Empedocles, and Plato espoused different 
dogmas (p. 9). But the conception of the xvkAos ris yevéoews 
which, as Stettner himself points out, is decisive in Herodotus’ 
description, is also Orphic (cf. Kern, fr. II, 229-230). The 
statement, therefore, may be a reference to the Orphics as well, 
a possibility which Stettner does not take into account. Fol- 
lowing the latest theories of Wilamowitz, he postpones any dis- 
cussion of the Orphic theories until the end of his book and 
goes so far as to state that the Orphic literature is for the most 
part nothing but the transformation of Platonic myths (p. 87). 
His argumentation in this case is not cogent. Next, Stettner 
again adopts the deletion of Vergil, Aeneid VI, 745-747 (pp. 
51f.). According to his view, Vergil’s opinion is composed of 
incoherent ideas; the thought expressed in these three verses is 
foreign to the original conception; furthermore, there is no 
parallel to the assumption that the souls of the pious are to be 
purified in Elysium. Stettner does not explain how the tradi- 
tion should, then, be understood. After Norden’s interpretation 
of the text (P. Vergilius Maro, Aeneis Buch VI [1926], pp. 
16f.) the only pertinent argument lies in Stettner’s stressing 
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that Norden does not cite any parallels to Vergil’s statement. 
The Pindar passage (Olympian, II, 67-74) is not a parallel, as 
Norden himself, after Malten’s objection, admitted in the second 
edition in one place (p. 19) although still retaining it as such 
elsewhere (p. 20)'; Plato (Gorgias, 523 B-524 A; Phaedrus, 
249A; Republic, 6140-615 A) does not mention Elysium 
either. Yet there is a parallel to Vergil’s theory in Plutarch: 
in the myth De facie in orbe lunae, Plutarch says that the souls 
of the pious come to the moon (XXVIII, 943D). There they 
are purified till there remains only reason which was bestowed 
on the human being by the sun (XXX, 944 EH; XXVIII, 943 A). 
This process apparently takes place in the parts of the moon 
which face the sun, called by Plutarch Elysium (XXIX, 944(C). 
Even if one would not dare to accept the opinion of Vergil 
without having a parallel, there is, in view of this corresponding 
passage in Plutarch, no reason to alter the unanimous reading 
of the manuscripts. 


EDELSTEIN. 
Tue JoHNs HopKIns UNIVERSITY. 


W. BrepELL STANFoRD. Greek Metaphor (Studies in Theory 
and Practice). Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1936. Pp. 156. 


In the first five chapters of his book Mr. Stanford examines 
ancient and modern theories of metaphor, at the same time 
stating his own thesis. The remaining two chapters present 
the application of this thesis, first to the question of basic mean- 
ing in Greek, and second, to Homer’s use of metaphor. There 
is a short appendix on metaphor in Aeschylus. The author is 
to be commended for an able and provocative study in literary 
criticism to which he brings the point of view and technique of 
modern semasiology. However, he leaves much to be desired. 

Ancient critics made definitions of metaphor, they classified 
its varieties, they held certain theories of its function, but, as 
the author sees it, their appreciation of its real value was in 
almost all cases inadequate and in some ridiculous. Aristotle, 
for example, is taken to task again for his attachment to érraro 
diords (pp. 12, 138), because, says Mr. Stanford, there never 
was a time when arrows did not fly. The truth of this assertion 
is immediately clear to the semasiologist: that feathered arrows 
had been flying long before Homer; that in Homer’s time all 
arrows flew; that therefore in the poet’s employment of such a 
figure there is no change in meaning and no addition to mean- 
ing. It is this tmtentional change in meaning, deliberately 
brought about by the literary artist which is essential to all 
metaphor worth the name (p. 88). Such metaphors therefore 


1He does the same in the edition of 1934. 
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as Homer’s 6a Acpweooav (pp. 54, 5%, 140) and Aeschylus’ 
odAmyé airy mavr’ éxeiy’ érépAcyey win the author’s approval as 
conscious metaphors. There is no such thing as unconscious 
metaphor. Ancient and modern critics from Aristotle on, in- 
cluding Max Miiller (with Cicero and Hermogenes of Tarsus as 
exceptional cases), we are shown, were virtually unaware of 
the effect of metaphor on meaning. Such was the “ sheepish 
orthodoxy ” of Aristotle’s disciples. 

“ Poets alone preserve the primeval vitality of language (p. 
58),” Mr. Stanford says. Some of that vitality of Greek which 
has been explained away by grammarians, philologists, and 
logicians he hopes to recapture in this study. The cause is 
certainly a good one, the thesis is good. The author’s ideas are 
never dull. But from such vehemence of argument and high- 
handed treatment of earlier critics one might have expected a 
greater enlightenment than the brief and general application 
of the thesis brings forth. Native intelligence and some atten- 
tion to context has, for example, taught us before now that: 
avOos does not always = a flower (pp. 111-114) ; yeAay does not 
in every case to laugh (pp. 114-117). Nor can one have 
much confidence in the laboratorial picture of a cautious Homer 
(in a sort of dpovricrypiov?) fixing the poetic connotations of 
words (p. 122). That Homer did use simile more than meta- 
phor, that he was the poet of clarity, no one would care to deny. 
Moreover, the assertion may be true that Homer in a time when 
speech and language were in a state of flux carefully avoided 
metaphor in the interests of clarity. But that this is the expla- 
nation either of clarity or metaphor in Homer is not demon- 
strated to this reviewer’s satisfaction. No consideration is given 
other points of view. Homer’s audience, it is true, did not have 
that same richness of reference which we must suppose those 
had who listened to Aeschylus. But had the earlier one not 
another, perhaps different body of reference and of language, 
rich in its own way? Was not Homer the poet who knew “ how 
to make use of the traditional,” who sang to those who “ knew 
the old by birthright ” (M. Parry, Cl. Ph., XXVIII [1933], 
pp. 42 f.) ? He was not in any artificial sense a legislator of mean- 
ing but a poet of his time who, within his subject, within his 
medium, and in his fashion strove, as does every good poet 
including Aeschylus, to clarify his meaning. 

The writing is sometimes obscure (pp. 17, 18), and some- 
times unnecessarily harsh. Mr. Stanford might have been 
kinder to Miiller’s root, “brightness” (p. 82), in view of his 
own pleasure in the “ brightness” of yeAavy (p. 115). Finally, 
one can point to the use of simile in Iliad, XIV, 388-401 or IV 
422-456, as achieving an intensity such as the author reserves 
for metaphor (p. 128). 


Bryn Mawr Couuece. 


ALISTER CAMERON. 
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